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‘““wHAaT THRE DEUCE ARE YOU DOING TO THIS YOUNG LapY?” SamD ALLAN, SHAKING BIM LIEB « Rat, 


ROSAMUND’S. HUSBAND. | inn is unchanged in outward appearance since | 
George the First wes King : the people themselvex | 

2D in | are staid and old-fashioned looking—the descend- 
oi | ants, in raany cases, of smugglers, 
CHAPTER 1. Ths haasies of Drydé stoal ino hind of one 

Dows in a very desolate part of the South between Romney Marsh, which out it off from 

o#& England, bordering on the celebrated | civilisation, ae it were, for miles on ove side, and 

 Roraney Mareh,” and between that aud the | thousands of acres of waste land, stolen from the 

soa, there is what we would call a village, but | 8e@, on ite other. k 

vhat ite inhabitants dignity by the name of “a | Drydd was out of the world—-a place in some 
vown,” and boasb that they have a Charter | respects ag if it were in the back woods of | 
dating back from the time of Edward the | America, | 
Confessor ; that Cardinal Wolsey himself wae It was too far from the shingly shore, and too | 
vicar of that gaunt-looking, weather-beaten, | exposed for » fishing station, and too Isolated by | 
oft Norman church ; and that they are dwellers | marsh lands to have any railway near it. 
in one of the oldest townships within the four |. How or why people live there I cannot | 
$ea3, imagine, unless by pure force of habit, and | 
Ge that ag ib may, one long, straggling stree 4, | being mostly thriving, owning their own houses | 

few outlying old red houses with steep roofs, | and their own bleak bit of land, which has de- 
and the church iteelf are all that remain of their | scended to them from thelr ill-dotrg, but well-to- | 
‘ormer importance, | do forefathers, | 
The houses are old—vary old—with odd little | One or two families of the upper ten still cling 
windows and queer-looking doors; the village | % this out-of-the-world spot. j 








There is Drydd Manor ; jush st the ond of the 
village and opposite the church lych gate; the 
ivy-covered walle enclosing it run slongeide of a 
shady lane (for there are plenty of bardy, ever- 
greea oaks ell arouud Drydd), and inside these 
walle there is a quaint old red-brick house, ateod 
ing on a gravel sweep, with regular rows of ama! 
windows, high gables, and a high-tiled roof; at 
the back it opens upon @ large enclosure, half 

arden, half pleasure-ground, with splendid trees 
fotted here and there, with long, straight walks, 
a noted mulberry tree, and a thatched summer~ 
howse, 

The present inhabitant of the manor was a 


| very old lady, reputed to be a raiser, who aever 


stirred across the threshold frora one year’s end 
to the other. 

be lived s!most entirely in two rooms on the 
second floor, and dressed in the fashion of a dead- 
and-gone generation, wearing a short-waisted 
black gown, a white net neckerchief fariened 
at her throat with a little garnet brooch, and 
disposed in folds acrosa ber chest, and a black cap 
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She stouped a good deal now, and walked with 
# gold-heaied stick, and was not quite as clear in 
her memory or her sight as she had been-ten 
years previously, 

This was old Mrs. Dane of Drydd, the owner 
of the manor and of agreat deal besides, in the 
ehape of land, tenements, shares, scrip, old lace, 
old china, old jewels, and a most furious temper. 

She was the possessor of something else also— 
something thatyshe. prized..in ber own. very 

eculiar and unpleasant way~—a» granddaughter, 

ber dead son’s only child, Rosamond Dane ; and 
he did not belie her name, for.she was as 
eautiful in her own. style as the fairest and 
sweetest flower that had ever bloomed alone and 
unnoticed among a wilierness of brambles. 

The old madam had been a Dane by birth, and, 
retaining her maiden name, bad married a good- 
looking young squire, whom, as long as he lived, 
ahe adored in her own way, and ruled with a rod 
of iror ; but one day her husband had been 
brought home to her dead. He had broken his 
neck out hunting, and she was left a widow, a 
bapdsome, rich, well-born widow-—~-with one son, 
a little boy of four yeare old, 

Mrs. Kitty Dane never took another spouse. 
Why it was that she resiated evary offer, whether 
she was too much attached to the memory of her 
late husband, or whether men were too much 
afraid of her well-known “Dane temper,” we 
know not, 

She remained on at Dane’s Court, a place 
about forty miles from Drydd, duly put ber heiz_ 
into jackets, whipped him severely and frequently, 
aud finally sent him to *«chool. 

Undismayed by her lusbend’s fate she followed 
the foxhounds for yoars with reckless persistence 
and courage, hanting always in a ecarlet jacket 
and black skirt,.an1d charging everything that 

ame in the way of herself and her first-rate 
hunter ia x manner that called forth immense 
admiration from the male sex, who were often 
compelled {io follow the bold widow's lead, and 
which caused their stay-at-home wives and 
daughters to lift up their hands and eyes and 
exclaim with pious horror; for « fox-hunting 
lady was not a common nor a popular spectacle 
seventy winters ago. 

Sut Mrs. Kitty did not care a straw for the 
squiresses, She hada hot bowl of broth every 
morning ab seven o'clock, and set off on her 
well-bred, rat-ialled hunter, were it miles to the 
nearesb meet, and enjoyed herself vastly in her 
own way. 





She visited these dames occdsionnily in her | 
green chariot with four grey horses, and was | 
jus t bby sud stiff Lo them, and more than 
they were to her; for io her presence if was 
» brave woman who would look askance abt Mra. | 
Dane. } 

After some time her son Tom grew up, went } 
into the army fn spite of his mother, epent his 
money like (a man, and married—married a | 
nobody without a penny, with nothing to recor 
mend her but a small waist and a pretty faze ; 9 
mere attorney's daughter, who had danced and 
flirted bereelf into Lieutenant Dane’s good 
graces, 

fig mother was furious, beside herself. She 
had never heard of the match till all was settled; 
she had a fair-haired, well-bora bride puié aside 
nu her own mind ‘for Tom, and without a word 
he went and pleased himzeif, 

She was food of her son, and between grief and 
age sha was nearly wild, aad her domestics hod 
auy hing but @ happy time of it ior some weeks } 
subsequeud to the wedding, 

Tow boldly Lrought bis bride to Dane’s Court 

nd hia mother put a strong restraint upon her- 

6 hall door steps, and kissed 
ride, whose head was. turned by 

nmarry'ng the owner of this splendid 

i spreading, woill-timbered vark, 

gave the old lady » very frosted salute, and with | 
creat viked “to be shown her | 

mm. 

he was OOt Aware 4° 
nonsich of all she aurveyed, and thab Tor had 
® penhy or an acre of bie own, or she would 
not Lave patronised hor mother-in-law, ordered 
this, and asked that, and conducted herself 


Noss 
ail, met her on 





e ? sane. 
CONC GscenF Ion 


\.-Mirs, Dane waa | 


as if she was the mistress and the other a mere 
deposed potentate. 

The old lady had o very eexiog&, not to say 
stormy, interview with her son two days later, 
to explain matters to Theresa, She would not 
stop; he and she might stay ab Dane’s Court. 
She would leave, making him an allowance, and 
remove, bag and baggage, to Drydd Manor, where 
she had been born, 

This intelligence the bride hailed with delight, 
and danced abov! her room iu a childlike and 
ridiculous manner. The position was iers; bat 
she did not clap her hands and dance when ehe 
saw all the old pictures and plate removed, the 
family diamonds and lace ditto, the carriage and 
horses ditto, ditto, and the fine staff of liveried 
servants dispersed as by an enchanter’s wand. 

Dane's Court and five hundred a-year, what 
was that? Meloly beggary! Tom must 
remain in the service, and Dane’s Court be 
let, ‘They were both young people of extrava- 
rant ideas 
. A ladies’ maid and valet, a curricie and pair, 
dinners, and opera-boxes, swallowed up their 
cash, and they found themieclvos {n debt; 
there was nothing for it ‘but te go to India, and 


‘Tom and Theresa sailed for the coral strand 


after one twelvemonth of a short and merry life 
in London, 

yA year later Tom died of fever in Parrack- 
pore, and his widow despatched her only chifld, a 
little girl of six months old, to the care of her 
grandmother in the charge of an eyah, and 


‘accompanied by a black-edged letter,’ with a 


border .so.deep, that there was hardly eyace for 
une direction on the-envelc pe, 

‘The sweet child was too precious to be kept 
im thet horrid county which had deprived her 
of her darling Tom, and she herself. was in 
too poor health to.venture the voyage, and 
was going to the hills; with aome kind and 
sympathetiofriends,..amd would return to 
England before the next-hot weather. But she 
never returned, 

She-married—martied after less than a year, & 
young officer of Engineers, who died. Still she 
did not return home. Still she clung to the 
Indian hills, and quite recently had taken for 
her third husband an elderly and jropecunious 


' colonel who was at fast revelling in an excellent 


staff appointment ; and the prospect of Rosamond 

Dane over meetipg her mother, Mre. Brand, was 

now if anything more remote thun ever. 
Rosamond bad spent all, her childhood at 


| Drydd; ihere she had been sent to a small and 


very select school, kept by a Indy ‘who “offered 
every advantage, religious and educational,” for 
the sum of two hundred guineas per annum, 
Rosamond wes mow seventeen. She. was not 
to return to school after the holidays, and it 


| became a serious question between the old lad 


and her maid, Maggs, what was to be done wit 
her } 


She ought to go into"society and be ‘sean, aud | 


make a good match ; but who was to take her? 
They had no aequaintances, no friends, beyond 
Dr. Black and his wife, and the old rector, Mr, 
Cameron. 

** However, there's plenty of time yet,” was 
her grandmother's way of winding up every- 
thing, as Maggs put her'to bed, ‘left the lozenges 
within her reach, aud settled the night-light in 
the most approved manner and put up the fre- 
guard, 

Mrs. Darie did not take her meals down- 
stairs, Rosamond breakfasted alone. After 


meals she paid » visit to her grandmother, read | 
| her the morning Psalms, read her the daily 


paper, was lectured a little about holding her- 
self up, poking her chin, or crossing her feeb; 
and was free for the day—-the great, long; empty 


day. 

After she bad wandered round the garden) 
snipped off some flowers, practised for an hour, 
what was there to do with the hage, gaping 
afternoon hours of a Jong summer's day?! 
especially in a place like Drydd, where there 
were no neighbours, no shopping; no tennis, 
riding or driving, no lending library? Ib was 
worse than a convent, for (ieré was companion- 
ship and ample occupation. Here was a pretty, 
a very pretty girl, her own mistress, so to pt | 
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spptnty for him ‘who nde wre mci 
unity for. who some chief 
. 3 al iM hake hates sole oke i 
old Mrs, ) Ww in 
an arm-chair at her window, a rat over 
venerable novels, and talked a little to herself 
now and then, aud ate some liquorice ball 


whilst her sole heiress, her beautiful grand. 
daughter, the Rose of Drydd, hastened with 
hesty, clastic steps over the greet turf scrose. 
the Marshee to meet, of course, a young: man, 


OHAPTER IL 

AnD how came Rosamond Dane to know « 
young man, much lesa to be running to meet him 
this lovely July afternoon, just us the shadows 
of the trees were beginning to stretch themeelves 
upon the short green turf? Ah! thereby hang: 
a t 

About a wonth before the opening of my 
story Roeawond and her setter puppy Dash 
hed rambled @ Jopg way from home, 

The young lady was an excellent walker, and 
knew every imch of the Marshes, as they were- 
called, and with every reason, too, Had she 
not been brought up on them since she could 
toddle # 

This particular evening she rambled aim. 
lessly slong inland, and from the grassy, 
scrubby, bleak pasture she approached aldere 
fringing grasey roade, and a part of the 
world intersected by sluggish dykes in all direc- 
tions. 

Net a soul had she seen. There was a dead, 
and almost oppressive silence all around, and 
the rapid, noiseless fight of home-going birds 
overhead caused her to remember with a start 
that it was time she, too, was going home, bu: 
she had no desire to retrace her steps in the same 
track. She would cut across the next flat, ond 
over a stile into what she believed to be the 
little-used high road back to Drydd. 

She was in no great hurry to return. She 
hated sitting indoors these lovely summer even- 
ings, sitting in grandmamma’s muyaty old boudoir 
or dressing-room, retailing all she had seen, «hich 
was nob much, knitting a good piece of the o!! 
lady’s stocking, and taking vp dropped stiichee, 
reading aloud a few chapters of the “ Scottish 
Cavaliers” (which she nearly knew by heart), 
and finally brewing her grandmother her nightiy 
jorum of port wine negus, with hot water, sugar, 
and nutmeg. Ugh! how she hated the sme!! vi 
it, and why would grandma always keep her 
windows hermetically sealed so } 

Thinking of these things the young lady 
loitered along, and coming to a stile ini the hedze 
turning Into a lane she lent her elbows on the 
top bar and her chia in her hands, and gave her 
eelf up to maiden meditation faucy free, 

It wes no wonder she was called the Rose of 
Drydd, strangers few and far between dgclared, 
who had seen. her. 

In figure she was tall and very elight—ioo 
slight ; but then she was only seventeen. Her 
hai was brown and very sbundant,. and massed 
up at the nape of her neck in one thick coil. 

Her face was oval, her complexton like th: 
wild roses in the hedges around her; eyes Je*; 
violet, looking out between the longest, blackes 
lashes that ever swept ® pretty cheek, | 

She wore a white dress with a massive silver 
belt, a silver bucklet and bangles, all Indiax 
work, gifts from her far- 8 mother, * 
crimeon rosé in her breast ; straw hab bung 


| ower eee ee het dog by her side; and! 


think 9 man bave beew hard to 
der ied that he had ever seen a picture 
than that — by Rosamond and Dash 1s 
they rested by the stile aud watched the yellow 
sun gradually sivking lower aud lower over the 


wide, fat horison. . 

“We must be going home, Dash,” she calc, 
rousing “hereelf at Inst. “It’s ‘gettivg near 
supper time, aud we have a good three miles 
before us,” stepping lightly over the stile and 
landing in the lane as agilé as a deer; but as sho 
cleared her eves from it ehe uttered a smothere’ 
exclamation of astonishment and fear, for stanc- 


if he 
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ing beside her, evidently just slipped out from 
the shelter of the hedge, was a burly, powerful, 
ferocious-looking tramp, 

“ Jail-bird was written allover him in legible 
characters, His hair was close shorn to his eyil- 
looking,, sloping skull. He was probably out 
three days, Little sharp, ferret eyes gleamed out 
from under a regular pent-house of a forehoad— 
little eyes that looked with the glance of a con- 
noisear at Miss Daue’s massive silver ornaments. 
He wore shabby fustian clothes, of the “dog- 
fancier cut,” a fur cap, and a dirty, red woollen 
comforter, and he was. certainly not the 


-gort of person you felt an invincible reliance in at 


frst sight, nor yet exactly the character that you 
would care to meet, were you a young lady in a 
lonely lane about three miles from home, at eight 
o'clock on @ summer's evening. 

Rosamond choked down her feelings, and taking 
her hat from her arm was about to resume it, 
and pass on with sll the sang froid she could 
muster. j tna” waid the | ' 

our pardon, miss,” said the tramp, in 
an oily a ; “ but might I ask whata ee it 
itis? That dogo’ yourn don’t bite, do het” 

“T-cannot tell you--I have nop my watch— 
about eight o'clock | No, be never bit anyone in 
his life, Come away, Dash!” 

*] beg pardon, naias, for making so bold ; but, 
maybe, you are going to Dyrdd, and could point 
me out-the way, or det me walk along side o’ 
you,” with a leer. . 

“The road to Drydd is straight on from the 
next turn, Please to pass me, I hate anyone 
walking beside me,” 

“Do you now!” glancing about cautiously. 
“Well, I’m not one 0’ your nasty particulars; [ 
like walking along o’ a pretty girl as well as any 
one, I suppose, now you wouldn’t give mea kiss, 
would yer ?” grinning hideously. 

To this Rosamond made no reply, but her beart 

gat very, very fast, and she became redand white 
by turns, 

“Tf you don’t kgow I'll be obliged to take those 
pretty little silver things from you, and that 
would be a pity, now wouldn’t it?” 

“ Wretch } robber !”’ said Rosamond, pausing 
and confronting him. “ You would not dare!” 
regarding him with palid cheeks and blazing 
eyes, 

“Dare, indeed!” witi a mocking laugh, 
siving one of her hands, At this his victim 
give a smothered scream, and he exclaimed, 
ferociously, — 

“Scream away! You may scream yourself 
hoarse and none wil! hear you ; no one comes this 


road more often nor twice a week. Hand over: 


that belt o” yourn, Hand it over—do you, hear, 
or I shall take it. Come!” 

Rosamond, with wildly, agonised looks, glanced 
up and down the lane. No help of any sort in 
sight—no one coming, aud with trembling fingers 
unfastened the heavy Indian circlet and handed 
it over, 

“T's atidy weight,” he said, weighing it ap- 
provingly, “Now, my sweet young woman, I'll 
trouble you for the necklet,” 

Her necklet was very, very slowly detached, 
Anything, anything to gain time. 

“ Yes, my dear, it’s a very nice necklet, and I 
cos that the bracelets match it.. We won't part 
them,” jocosely, 

Having secured the bangles he surveyed his 
trembling victim critically, and said, “ Hold up 
your hands, No rings. Ah, that’s bad! No 
watch—-worse still! However, !’ma very easy- 
going, good-natured fellow, and [I dou't miud 
iettiag you off home to your supper ff you give 
me a real, good, hearcy kiss,” 

“Never!” she cried, passionately. ‘ You 

osy kill me first,” springing past him with such 

speed, and so unexpectedly, that she had run 
*>out ten yards before the ruffian realised that 
she was gone, 

But he was‘not called Souple Jack for nothing, 
and in a second he was after her. Fash as -she 
run, fear adding wings to ber feet, he ran {.ster, 
Lowling out po Ne and threats of a deecription to 


turn the blood of an ordinary young woman into 


ice in her velus—atupid,foolish Dash galloping by 
hie agonised mistress with cheery barke, and ‘ 





race | 

The tramp was gaining on Rose at every step, 
and she knewit; he would murder her now, 
Her hair was undone, her breath failing, her eyes 
nearly glared with terror, Still she ran on, on, 
and at the corner of the lane came Into violent 
collision with another man—a gentieman this 
time. She was saved, 

This gentleman, who happened so fortunately 
to be on the spot, was a Mr, Allan Gordon, a 
civil engineer, who had been sent down to pros- 
pect and report on a part of the marsh on behalt 
of a railway yon age A He had had his head- 
quarters at a little village within a mile of this 
particular spot, and had been hard at work for 
the last week. Ashe fs to be our hero I must 
tell a few more particulars about him and his | 
antecedents before we return to Rosamond, 

He was one of the younger branches of a very 
old Scotch family ; he was av only child, His 
father was wealthy, and in his early days Allan 
had never knowr’a wish ungratified. He had 
boasted a pony, a gold watch, a gun at an age 
when other boys merely dream in a hazy way of 
such splendid possibilities. 

He had had a first-class education, no expense 
spared, aud he had been that anomaly—a rich 
boy with splendid prozpects, who had brains and 
had used them, and it wae well he bad ; for In 

‘vy disastrous bank failure his father lost every 
veuny, and had in his old age to begin the world ! 
afresh, 

Allan now found his talents of some use-—he 
became a civil engineer. He was only beginning | 
to make his way ; but he made it, He and his 
father lived together (hie mother had been dead 
for years), and ‘‘scraped along,” as he called it, 
comfortably enough. Of course there was no 
Lafitte claret, no brougham, no Havanna cigars 
for the old gentloman ; but there was a good 
plain dinner, a comfortable armchair, and 2 
meerschaum pipe, and he atill, by his son's 
orders and command, kept up his subscription to 
the '* Old Fogies” Club, and framed himself in 
its bow window now and then, 

His son was known to be arising man ; he had 
ruined himself to pay his bank creditors, so not 
more then half his old friends dropped him, 
gently and gradually. 

Allan Gordan was twenty-five, tall, dark, and 
remarkably handsome. He looked more the cut 
of a cavalry officer than a Modding civil engi- 
neer, and, indeed, he was to have been gazetted 
to a crack cavalry regiment had all gone well to 
the head of the house, 

He did not go in for ladies’ society ; he had 
no time for “ butterflying,” as he called it, in 
London drawing-rooms ; his time meaut money, 
and he could not afford to squander it, Of 
course, he had his own ideas about things, and 
what the one perfect and ideal woman should be 
like ; but he little dreamt that he would come, 
across her in that forsaken and forgotten part of 
the world, Drydd Marshes, 

He had been measuring distances all day, and 
walking miles, His last feat had been to climb 
a crumbling old tower, which had neither name, 
fame, nor history, and view the landscape o’er for 
the last time, It had a broken stone stair lead- | 
ing toan upper floor, where a yawning aperture 
at either side gave four different views of the 
country. He looked out of one, he saw Drydd 
Mareh and the sea, out of another Drydd Marsh 
village, and tall church spire ; out of another, 
what {—a girl iu white in a lane close by and a 
man threatening her, and a great big, useless foo! 
of adog. The man was a tramp. The girl— 
there was no time to speculate. 

In another moment he was headlong down the 
stairs, across the fields, and into a road which | 
debouched upon the scene in question. Here 
she was running for her life, and the ruffian after 
her, 

"Save me—-save mo!” she panted, breath- 
lessly, and ina moment Allan had interposed 
himself between her and her pursuer, who, 
unable to stop his headlong career, was brought 
up by & atrovg hand-—a hand stronger than his 
own, and that was saying a good deal—on the 
collar of hia cont. “ 











* What the deuce are you doing to this young 


lady ?”. shaking him as he woulda rat, ‘* Has he 
robbed you 1” turning to Rosamond, who stood 
by gasping for breath and sheking ali over like 
an aspen leaf, ‘ 

“Yes he haa taken my belt and necklet and 
bangles,” 

* You're a nice jail-bird, youare! Hand them 
over this instant!” giving him an angry shake, 
"T think a little longer visit tc a place you know 
pretty well will do you 16 harm.” 

"Young women bave no busicess (disgorging 
his spoil as he spoke} to be going about with 
valuables in this way, tempting poor men,” 

"I wonder you didn’t) say honest, you scoun- 
drel! Are they all right?” handing them ove 
to Rosamond, 

In doing so he eomewhat relaxed hie hold, and 
the thief} taking swift advantege of this, gave 
himself one violent wrench, and was off into a 
neighbouring plantation like an arrow from a 
bow. 

Allan was about to follow him, but a glance at 
the young lady deterred him. 

"Don’t, don’t leave me here alone!” she 
gasped, hysterically. ‘There may be more, and 
I shall be murdered,” 

Oh, I don’t think there’s any chance of 
that! Bot I will stay ff you allow me 
to see you home,” picking up her hat as he 
spoke, and looking at tier critically for the first 
time. 

Althovgh her face was pallid, her lips 
trembling, her hair tumbling down her 
ehoulders, she had the moat beautiful face he had 
ever seen. 

Who would expect to meet a high-born looking 
maiden with a classic profile, rambling all alone 
in the neighbourhood of Drydd Marshes | Where 
did she live? She must have dropped from the 
clouds! 

*¥ don’t know how I can thank you,” she 
began, tremulously, now, when all was over, to 
her deliverer’s Lorror commencing tocry, “ He, 
that man, was going to murder me, I know, 
aad would have, only for you-~only you came ; 
he would have killed ms !” 

"Be was probably only trying to give yous 
good fright,” sald Allan, mendaciously, “ After 
being so plucky allalong surely you are never going 
to cry now. Come, here is your hat” suggest- 
ively, “had you not better putit on?” 

Kosamond made a great effort, for she was on 
the verge of hysterics, swallowed down her sovs, 
twisted up her hair with haety, trembling fingers, 
found her hat, pot her dangerous ornaments in 
her pockets, and declared that she was ready to 
go home, but was quite ashamed to take him so 
far—all the way to Drydd, 

‘€ Drydd—where the old church is? I did not 
know that any (gentry he was going to say, but 
corrected it to) people lived there ; nothing but 
a few old fossilized smugglers.’ 

*T am not a fossilized smuggler,” returned 
Rosamond, with a wintry smile, “and I live 
there,” 

“And may I ask how you came to be wan- 
dering all alone so far from home! The lady 
who went through Treland with all her jewele 
intaeb would have fared badly down in this part 
of the world, You know the song, ‘Rich and 
Rare’?" 

“ Yes, of course J do, The reason I ramble is 
because I like it, and by myself is because I have 
po companion ; but after to-day,” shuddering, 
“*T never dare venture out alone again; and tt 
was my only pleasure |” 

Allan glanced down curiously on the young 
lady besides him, whose “only pleasure” wae 
rambling about these bleak regions alone, Was 
ahe quite sane ? 

“Yer, and quite in earnest,’ he told himself, 
after a long look of grave interrogation 

“ You look curprised.” she said, responding te 
his gaze with a pair of innocent, frank eyes. 

“T ara surprized. Have you uo relations or 
friende—-no-one in the world belouging to you--- 
that they permit a—a young lady he wae 
going to aay beautiful girl, but didn't) lke you 
to wander about unprotected, and alone }” 

“Unprotected!” with a laugh, “I never 
dreamt of protection till now. I have only one 
relation~-grandmsmma, She is a very old indy, 
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who never goes out, and never leaves her roosa. 
We live at Drydd Manor House, My name,” 
blushing a little, “is Kosamond Dane. What 
is yours?” f 

“Rosamond Dane,” he repeated, slowly ; 
“and mine is Allan Gordon. I.am a civil en- 
yineer, come down to inspect the Marsh for the 
railway cempany.” 

‘For the new railway company!” eagerly. 
“Oh! I do hope we shall have one!,” 

“} don’t wonder ; you ars a little bit cut of 
the world ! And have you lived all your life at 
Drydd” 

No, I was born in Indfa. 


7 
there «till, 


My smother lives 
She is married again. Only fancy, 
i have never eeen her, and I am seventeen and 
six months,” 

Mr Gordon immediately branded this !ady in 
his own mind as an inhuman, unnatural parent, 
and arked, politely,— 

‘And have you no companion but your grand- 
mother 1?’ 

“No one, except the old servants. And there 
is Mre. Biack, the Doctor's wife; but 
{apologetically) she Is oid, too.” ? 
‘*Qood heavens!” ejaculated her companion, 
and you never see a person of your own age! 
How on earth do you spend your time? I wonder 
you dou't grow into a cabbage.” 

I read to grandmamma, and I practise, and 
T garden, and | walk about the garden with 
Dash, and I go to church op Sunday,” trium- 
phantiy 

Allan walked on for some momenta in ailence, 
He was trying to realize in his own mind what 

uch a life must be, and failing, What a shame 
to keep this lovely, graceful girl walking by his 
side, buried ia this social graveyard—she who 
was fitted to shine in any society, was born like 
a flower to blush unzeen. Perhaps it was the 
happier lot after all, Here she lived « calm, 
unruffied oxistence, ut in the world it would 
be different, for she possessed in a high degree 
the fatal—yes, he said to himself, the fatal —gift 
of beauty 

At last they reached the old postern door in 
the ivy wall opposite the church and Allen took 
off his hat, aud was about to take his leave, when 
hie companion eaid,— 

‘I cannot ask you in, or I would, for grand- 
misnLs never sees angone. I wish I covld tell 


“ 


you how grateful I am to you, bat I’m not good | 


at making speeches,” holding out her hand and 
glancing timidly up into ber companion’s hand 
some dark face. “I shall never forget you, Mr, 
Gordon. 

‘Nor I you, Miss Dane,” be returned, with a 
simile, ‘And inetead of thanks, which I don’t 
want, will you give 
ao eagerness ubat 
rosé in the front of your drese.” 

And she did. But why did she rivsi it in 
colour as she laid it in his hand 3 

And what possessed hima to ask for it? he de- 

mauded angrily of himself as he walked quickly 
home through the rapidly failing twilight. And 
why did he carry it so carefully as he leaped 
ditches and vaulted gates? Why did he put it 
in water the instant he reached the humble inn 
where he lodged? Ay, why? 
“ Where on earth did he get this?” said an 
jvisitive chambermaid, fingering it profanely, 
wher 
morning. “Whatever bas he been up to! 
Where has be been? Rosee like this here,” 
snifling it critically, “don’t grow upon such 
places as Drydd Marshes, and can’t be picked up 
there. We know better.” 


yn 


CHAPTE” MI 


Fok once in her life Rosamond could heartiiy 
and_satisfactorily respond to her ‘grandmother’s 
invariable querulous formula, “Any news?” a 


question asked regularly every evening, in spite | 


’ ber invariable reply, “ No, not a word, grand- 
amma.” 

What did the old lady expect the girl had to 
eli? Probably che haa not seen a human being 


me something else?” with | 
amazed himself; “ that red | 


he had gone out surveying the following | 


the whole afternoon -~nothing but the crows and 
the cattle on the marshes. 

For once in her life Rosamond had a great deal 
to aay. 

Tue history of her waik, of her encounter 
with the tramp, of her rescue by the stranger, 
were all unfolded to the grandmother's ears. 

The old lady listened with many ejaculations 
aud many rappings of her stick on the floor, 
and insisted on hearing the whole story all over 


again. 

“Tt’s as good asa book or a newspaper!” she 
said, excitedly, 

Then she rang for Maggs, and the tale was 
once more unfolded for her bénefit ; but Maggs 
looked very grave—very grave ! 


and she was horrified at hearing of the ruffianly 
behaviour of the tramp, and not too well pleased 
to listen to Rosamond’s warm praises of the 
young | ghee who arrived so opportunely.— 

“This cambling about by yourself, Mies Rose, 
will never do. You are getting too big to be 
flying about the country like a child, and it can’t 
be done no longer!” 

“Then you will have to come with me your- 
self, armed with a big stick,” said Miss Dane, 
laughing; “for I can’t stsy in the house 
always!’ 

** Well, we'll see about that. You can’t be 
going out alone, and that’s a fact. Now, 
madam,” to the old lady, ‘don’t you think,” 
coaxingly, ‘you had better be going to bed? 
Here is the hot water for your negus.” 

But the old lady was too much taken up with 
the adventure of her granddaughter to listen to 
| reason, and positively sat up a whole hour past 
| her bedtime, talking, questioning, ejaculating, 

and saying,—~ 

" Well to be sure—well to be sure! Maggs, 
did you ever hear of anything so extraordinary }” 
and Maggs replied at least twenty distinct times 
that she had not, 

At last the old lady was persuaded to go to 
bed, and the example was followed by her grand- 
daughter, who, worn out with an unusually long 
walk aud all the exciting events of the day, slept 
soundly, 

Next moruing she woke, as usual, very early, 

| and watched the daylight stealing into her room, 





low her window, and tried, as she opened her 
| sleepy eyes, to remember all at once what very 
odd thing had happened to her yesterday. 

In a moment it all came back-—the awful scene 
in the lane, the coarse ruffian’s threats, his 
brawny band on her wrist, his breath on her 
cheek. 

She lay and thought it all over at her leisure, 
It seemed like a dream—a hideous nightmare. 
; And the tall young man in the tweed suit—he 
was no dream ; he was a reality. 

What nice dark eyes he had! She was nota 
bit afraid of him; the way he spoke put her 
entirely at her ease, and she felt quite as if she 
had known him before, and this was really very 
odd, for "he was positivély and actually she first 
and only young man she had ever epoken to in 
her life. 

And will it be thought strange that as she 
dressed, anc! took her breakfest, and strolled 
round the garden in the morning sun, ahe thought 
& great deal more of Mr. Gordon than of “ Souple 
Jack?” 

‘She would never see him again, of course,” 
she remarked to herself, as she picked the twin- 
sister of the rose she had given him the previous 
| evening, and placed it in her gown. 

She wondered why he had asked for the flower, 
what he was going to do with it } and she also 
wondered very frequently, with rather heightened 

| colour, if she had been wrong, forward, and un- 
| maidenly to tell him “she would never forget 
him?” 

She hoped ehe would never see him again. 
| She was sure she had been very forward. Oh! 
why, why had abe eid it? What had possessed 

er 

She hoped, now that she came to reflech over 
the whole thing, che might never seo him again. 
| What e horrid, odious, country bumpkin he must 

think her. 





She wae not getting childish in her mind, | 


and heard the birds singing lustily in the trees | 





And she sat down in the summer-house with 
her elbows on the little rustic table, and winked 
away several tears of shame that bad risen to her 
eyes. 

"Rat she waa fated to see him again, and scon— 
ax soon as the following Sunday, 

The congregation of Drydd peeped over their 
high- backed pews In amazement as they beheld a 
tall, strange, young gentleman walking up the 
matting of the centre aisle, 

He held himself so well, he had such a 
distinguished mien, and the bold, dark eye of the 
old Gordons, that the much-impressed pew- 
opener took him for a lord at least, and ushered 
and showed him promptly iuto the old grand pew 
in the chureh, that of the Dane family—an 
immense square place, carpe as large as a 
room, with a table in the middle of it covered 
with piles of old prayer-books as ancient as the 
time of Queen Anne. 

Over it in the wall and outside it in the aisle 
were brasses and tablets to many dead-and-gone 
Danes ; and their last loving representative was 
aitting alone in the place of honour among the 
tarnished, chipped monuments of her ancestore, 

On Sunday only did she take upon her any 
state, and by her grandmother’s wishes she was 
always dressed as became “Mies Dans,” and sat 
in solitary grandeur.in what had been her grand- 
mother's armchair in the family pew. 

There were no people torsee her, saving the 
villagers, who remembered her christening in that 
very church. 

Still every Sunday she was ushered to her 
seat with as much pomp as if she had been a 
duchess, and sat cub the long morning service 
and Mr. Cameron's sermon of fifty minutes, She 


looked like a sunbeam among her musty, old 
surroundings. 

Allan Gordon glanced at her in amazement 
ashe took his seat at the opposite end of the 


Ww. 

Was this young lady in a dainty bonnet com- 
posed almost entirley of forget-me-note, a soft, 
silky dress made in the latest fashion, long gloves, 
sitting in possession of this very imposing and 
majestic pew, the same as the girl in the white 
dress and streaming hair be had met away 
rambling in the marshes } 

Of course it was, She coloured slightly as 
their eyes met, a colour which went and came in 
her cheeks with rapid flactuations during the 
whole time of service, and her heart-—for some 
reason she cowld not explain to herself—throbbed 
unusually fast; and I am afraid that her 
thoughts strayed a good deal during the eervice, 
and 80 did his, and so did those of many of the 
congregation. 

‘What did it mean?” they asked themselves. 
And even Mr. Cameron himself, as he adjusted 
his spectacles preparatory to the second lesson, 
asked himself as he glanced interrogatively at 
the handsome youvg man in the pew with 
Rosamond Dave,—- 

What did it mean? Was it a chance 
stranger? Was healover? Was he an adven- 
turer who had heard of the fame and the fortune 
of the Rose of Drydd? No, he did not look like 
that. He was a gentleman as well bora as her- 
self by all appesrance, The shape of his head, 
the cast of his features, his easy bearing with 
the eyes of the whole congregation upon him— 
easy without swagger—self-possessed without 
concelt, pointed to what old Mr. Cameron loved, 
race and good blood. 

Of course he had not time to make all theee 
mental memoranda at once, but by degrees, 
and chiefly during the singing, and he had 
quite decided by the time that he ascended to 
the pulpit that he was a probable suitor for her 
hand, who had apparently dropped from tho 
clouds, ; 

After the sermon the congregation clattered 
out, and were followed at a distance by Rosa- 
mond and Allan Gordon. In theporch he paused and 
spoke to her, and asked her if she was none the 
worse for her fright on Thureday evening, and if 
she had veulinel out in the Marshes since ? 

“No, ehe had not,” she raturned, “and her 
grandmother had been so very grateful te 
him, and had said she would like to see him, 
ste replied; ‘‘but nob to-day,” colouring 
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quickly. “She never, never sees anyone on 
Sunday, and perhaps on week-days you are 


usy. 

mi shall make time, never fear. I'll come 
over on Tuesday afternoon, if I may? What a 
strange old place thie; the village and church,” 
he added, “I never saw‘ anything like it. Those 
were all the monuments of your ancestors you 
were sitting among, I suppose ?” 

Abt this instant the young people were joined 
by Mr, Cameron, who had hurried oub of the 
vestry, and now came up holding his hand out to 
tosamond, and looking very hard at her com- 
panion, ; 

“ This isa gentleman who saved me from being 
robbed and perhaps murdered in the Marshes, 
{r. Cameron,” said Rosamond. “ Mr. Gordon,” 

Mr, Gordon bowed; but Mr. Cameron ex: 
claimed, — 

‘*Good heavens, Rosamond! Robbed and 
murdered! What on earth do you mean ?’’ 

‘*[ mean that on Thursday evenivg, about 
five miles from here, a horrid-looking man stopped 
me ina lane, and made me give him up my 
silver neckleb and belt, and ran after me and 
wanted——”” 

She blushed scarlet. 

“ Wanted what? Get on—get on! ” hastily. 

“To kiss me! but I’m sure he meant to 
murder me, only luckily this gentleman came up 
just then.” 

‘Lucky for you, indeed! You've no busi- 
ness, Rosamond, to be rambling about the 
country in thie way ; in future [ shall take you 
out with me. 1’m sure it was s most providen- 
ilal thing, sir, that you happened to be on the 
spot,” now addressing Allan for the first time, 
anc looking at him critically; ‘‘and I tender 
you my very hearty thanks,” drawing off his 
glove and putting out bis hand, ‘“‘for I don’t 
know,” smiling, “‘ what we should ail do if any- 
thing happened to Mise Rose. You are a 
stranger in these parte, I presume }” 

‘Yes, quite, I ama down about the new rail- 
way, and I am only a bird-of passage.” Ne 

‘Oh, the railway, eh!” Down fell a pretty | 
castle in the air ab the one word, 
are you stopping?” 

‘* At Atherton, a small village.” 

“Atherton! “Um! Why it’s a good five 
wiles from here. You’ve had a lovg walk to 
church,” impressively. } 

“Oh!” colouring, “I’m a first-rate walker. | 

I think nothing of that, and I’ve heard eo much 
about Drydd church I thought I’d come over to 
service.” 
_ |’m afraid that this was not strictly tae truth, 
’m inclined to think that Drydd contained 
anot her attraction besides St, Martin’s early 
Norman edifice—i¢, the young lady in the white 
dress, who was standing with dowucast eyes, 
and her hand on the top of the lych gate. 

| You had better come home and take lunch 
with me,” said the Rector, hospitably. ‘‘I 
daresay old Martha can bring ue ina cold fowl 
ud tongue or something, and if you like I will 
tei you all about the church ; it’s most curious 
and interesting,” said the old gentleman, whose 
one hobby besides botany was the old, grey 
building behind him. 

Alan accepted gratefully, and witb a reluctant 
g0od-bye to Miss Dane, whose home Jay in an 


CASTLETON’S TRIUMPH 


VERE 
[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I, 


Mrs. CaMPpeiiL was & widow of some fifty 
odd years, remarkably well-preserved, tall, erect, 
with plentiful jet black hair, and bright piercing 
eyes to match. Possessed of a talent for com- 
manding, an indomitable will, a love of conquer- 
ing whoever dared oppose her, that when the 
younger members of the Asylum first made her 
acquaintance one of the most daring spirits gave 
her the sobriquet of the “General,” and it 
stuck to her with such pertinacity as to prove 
that the epithet was nd least appropriate. 

You must not for one instant imagine from 
this mention of the Asylum that Mrs, Campbell 
was insane; ehe evjoyed the clearest, strongest 
brain likely to be mot with in a day’s journey, 
and if you had even hinted at euch a calamity 
she would have looked you over coldly from top 
to toe and told you in a voice calculated to turn 
the sweetest milk into whey or curds, that «he 
thanked Heaven the Campbells had always had 
good heads and plenty of backbone. 

No, the Asylum-—whose title was a perpetual 
scourge to the inmates--was an institution aboud 
eighteen miles from London for the reception of 
gentlewomen who—mark the distinction, and 
think of the pride which must have levelled the 
hearts of inmates—had never been associated 
with trade, 1b was a largé square block of 
Gothic-like buildings; it was only when you 


turesque corridors thab you understood the pile, 
instead of being one very large house, was really 
a collecticn of small ones, of twenty-nine—to be 
particular—four-roomed dwellings, one of which, 
together with a pension of a huudred a year, was 
the especial property of Mra. Julia Campbell. 





* And where | 


Tt was 43 pretty a house as you could wish to 
see, Mrs, Canopbell bad travelled in the days of 
her proeperity, and her sitting-room was full of 
curiosities brought from foreign lands, She 
had something of her own iu the way of money, 
and thie with the pension made up an income 
fully sufficient for all necéasary wants. She was 
the supreme autocrat of the Asylum ; none of 
the other ladies dared to contradict her to her 
face, She enjoyed the last word at any dis- 
cussion, so she ought to have beeu happy, and 
probably was ; only she thought it her duty to 
speak as if she were the most unfortunate of 
women, whom" nothing but an act of supreme 
self-sacrifice and most gracious condescension 
could ever have brought beneath tle Asylum 
walls, 

The charity (it wae a charity, in spite of all the 
attempts of Mra, Campbell to gainsay the facts) 
had been founded by a Mre, Catt, a wealthy 
widow, some hundred years before. She had 
made it a special stipulation that the inhabitants 
of the twenty-nine houses should all be widows ; 
but ber daughter, a venerable spinster, had so 
pitied her fellow-virgins ae to leave all her for- 
tune to build and endow nine similar houses, the 
inmates of which should be spiusters, It had 
grown up 4 habit in Lullington, I grieve to say 





opposite direction, followed the Rector across 
the flagged pathway of the large and very | 
crowded churchyard. 


(7 be continued.) 








A prraRTuRe in fire-escapes fs made on the 
principle of a awinging crane. An upright is 
mounted on a truck braced and strengthened by 
bars and ropes. From the upright there is a long 
swinging bar with a cage. The bar is of iron, and 
the ropes and cage are of wire. The upright 
post fe constructed on the principle of an exten- 
sion ladder, and may be raised to the fourth or: 
fifth story window. Of course, devices like 

are absolu valueless among the extremely 


high buildings that are now being erected, but 
will prove very useful in cities where these sky. 


from this cireumetance, to speak of the ladies in 
the Asylum as “ Cate,” and the virgins in the 
west cloister as kittens, It was very shocking, 
very irreverent, bub it is a fact, dear reader, 
Lullington has no tinge of veneration, 

It was a eultry June day, the white walls of 
the Asylum shone with almost dazzling bright- 
ness in the sunshine. There was no shade to be 
found, and so the “ Cats” had wisely retreated 
indoors, where, with the blinds carefully 
lowered, they were many of them indulging in a 
siesta, 

There was no sign of life about the place; it 
might have been some enchanted hail, for the 
utter stillness that settled on it, and the drowsy 
heat of the atmosphere, favoured the supposition. 
The sux was ot its hottest when a young girl 
passed slowly through the great fron gates ; she 


looked at it closely and marked the long pic- | 


There was a sad wistfuiness about her face, as 
though she had known what sorrow was. She 
wore @ coarse serge dresa and a large grass hat 
covered in white muslin ; a little basket hung on 
one arm, and several little parcels reposed in its. 
depths, 5 

Vere Castleton was the youngest inmate ofjthe 
Asylum, and she was very often told she ought 
not to be there at all. Rarely a day passed but 
she was reminded everything she enjoyed, every 
comfort, nay, even the bread she ate was so 
much taken from her cousin Millicent. Mrs. 
Campbell even at times made intricate calculations 
of the aggregate sum expended on her niecesince 
she came to reside with her. Vere listened in 
remorseful silence; she would willingly have 
gone away. Life in the Asylum was pot very 
pleasant to her ; but did she mention the bare 
idea of going out as a governess she was ac- 
cused of ingratitude, and was begged not to 
bring such disgrace upon her family. 

“Your wother was a Campbell,’”’ the irate old 
lady would declare with digofty, “and the 
Campbells came over with the Conqueror. & 
governess, indeed! A pretty idea, as if I should 
let you bring such a disgrace on us.” 

“No one need know,” said Vere, wistfully. 
“You might say I had gone awny for a little 
while.” 

“1 am not addicted to falsehood.” 

* But ib would be true.” 

 Aboutas true as Mre. Reeves’s etatement that - 
Fanny’s gone to London just to see the shops. 
We all know Fanny Reeves does work for » fancy 
warehouse. I call it breaking the rules of the- 





Asylum, and the sooner these Reeves’s leave the 
place the better.” v 

This scene had taken place only that morning,. 
and poor Vers was thinking of it as she plodded 
wearily on, 

She had been ‘to the nearest town to buy 
butter, eggs, and fruit, There was a market held. 
there once a week, at which things were far 
cheaper than at the little village shops ; as a lady 
the “ Cats ” looked down at herself in the market, 
but aa individuals moat of them patronize it. 

They took the greatest’ care never to be seen 
there by any of thelr own community, and if by 
chance they did encounter a fellow general there 
they were sure to begin a long story about the 
shop having disappointed them, or visitora coming 
unexpectedly, or some other unjust reazon for 
once in a way breaking through their rule. 

“ All alone, Vere?” 

The speaker was the very l'anny Reeves whose 
periodical visits to London so excites Mrs, 
Campbell’s contempt, a tall, angular girl, witi- 
sandy haig and frecklee, 

It was the fashion in the Asylum to send 
Fanny Reeves—perhape on accovnt of those little 


trips to London~-but she was out-and-out the 
most good-tempered gir] in the whole commu- 
nity. 


‘Tam go tired,” said Vere, sinking on to the 
bench in front of Mrs. Reeves's window witha 
little weary sigh, "Fanny, have you ary ides. 
what time it is?” 

“ Just four ; come in and resi, Vere.” 

“T can’t ; my aunt will be put oat,” 

"She will be rather pleased.” 

“ Pleased 1” 

“ Tam quite sure of it; shehas a bevy of callers, 
and she wouldn't like them to meet you with alt 
those parcela. Com in and havea cup of tea ; 
we are having it early to-night because mother 
and Tare going tomarket afterwards.” 

The Resves’s never concealed their poverty ; ib 
was o fact that they bad absolutely no private 
means ; the pension and Fanny’s esrnings had to 
keep them and provide for two little orphan 
grandchildren, 

Vere thus assured yielded to temptation, an? 
entered the one house in the Asylum where she 
knew she would be welcome. Mrs, Reeves, a 
gentle motherly woman, looked at the girl's 
flushed face pitifully. 

“My dear child, you have never been to the 
market in this heat?” 

“We wanted some butter for tea, and, be- 





might have been eighteen, or even less. She had 





Scrapers are not permitted. 


~ 


clear, dark grey eyes and soft, wavy brown hair, 





sides, I have the ironing to do afterwards,” 
Very, very fragile she looked as she leaned 
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chair. Mrs, | 
‘ler husband had beeu a doctor, and she her- 
feli hod seen much illness, It often struck her 
ab the “General's ” niece would. not burder 
ar wUuLYy x ih .onger, 
1 know, Vere, I often wonder you stay 
ere > aid, impulsively, 
Vere shook her head, 
t go anywhere else,” 
But there are many families wlio would give | 
yota lappy home for far less labour than you 


Pi 
dn tn > 
am poeu, 


"Duye 


’ 


4 Cab 
“ 


for Mrs 
ighed, 
® thought that myself, but,” she flushed 
vously, tig very much opposed to it, | 
if would cost money.” 
But you would be earning money. 
“I should have to advertise, and,” ake looked 
her black serge dress **T dou’t 
id care to see their governess au 


my aun 


” 


wae over to the girl’a side and 
Manny had gone in the kitchen 
nm the small servant and the tea, 
counot bear to ees you so put upon, 
ich woman, but I covld spare you a 
you might psy me back out of 
ear a Balory, 
hesitated. 
used to wish it very 1tuuch,” she said, 
™ I eeem so tired now I have not | 
to struggle for it. Ah! Mra, Reeves, 
+ would come home.” 
vir, eeves only pressed the girl’s hand affec- 


jonately, 


1 
ies 


tha reg 


bly pap 


be dead,” said poor Vere, sadly. 
5. Reeves, I can't bearto think thst, JI 
5 Campbell says sc, but surely we 
ald have heard,” ’ 
How loug has he been gone, Vere ! 
Viftceon years. He went directly after 


” 
“ 











leath. He wrots 
aud then all trace of him was lost,” 
“ Had he no relations ?” 
wT « 


amwa’s I two or three times, 


wass cunawey match, IJ can’t bear to hear the 
alk about it.’ 

Reoves She honestiy believer 
Castleton had had relations. 4s sister-in- 
the “General,” would not have maintained 

1 these years without applyipg to 

sssis tance, 

Don't think too much of it, Vere, and re- 

uber, dear, if you resolve to leave your aunt, 
nd will do our best te help you,” 

Verve was liome by five, in ampic time for the 

rash butter, and the first to grace the tea- 


] 
ADLA 


fehe) 
sighed 


ae 


Millicent, a tall, fair, indolent-locking giri, 

was dreseed in pale blue cashmere, trimmed with 
wirite lae 

Miss Unmpbvell posed for 

vue into society a great d 

xpected both b 

would maka a good match. 


& were stil 


a& beauty. She had 
} 


al, and ib was con- 


At present 
to come, for no young man 
ed his desire for her seclety as o 
-@-iong Companion, 
‘What 9 time you hare been, Verei 
was so hot.” 
Jit you get my blue ribbon?” 
never gave me the pattern, Millicect. I 
hough you meant to do without it.” 
You la ceréless thing; when you know I 
going co the concert to-night, aud have 
fasten my fan to my girdle.” 
You waver remember anythiog,” said Mrs, 
Campbell, sharply, ‘* Sae is not in the least like 
the Campbells.” 

Vere said notliug; she hurried from the ‘ea- 
table that she might be in time to finish Milli- 
cent’s lacesearf. She assisted her cousia in her 
toilet, aud then watched her and her mother start 
for the concert, 

Thre governor of the Asylum aud his wife gave 

2ogptions every Thuraday, at which some par- 
ticular emteriaiamend was provided. These 
ing’ were very popular with most of the 
“Cats,” who attended them with the utmost 
regularity. The governor, Mr. Arundel, was an 
Oxford man aud a Fellow of bis College ; his wife 


’ 


ul 


an 
nothing t 
‘ 


gatbe 


y her mother and herself | 


} been.’ 
[sever heard of any. Aunt Campbell says 


was @ very pretty, agreeable woman, in proof of 
which it taay be stated that not one of the nixe- 
and-twenty ‘ Cats,” or even the two kittens, had 
lifted up a voice against her. 

Both Mr, and Mre. Arundel were rich and 
fashionable ; they kept a great deal of company, 
and it was at their house Mrs, Campbell firmly 
hoped Millicent would pick up a husband. 

Left alone, Vere helped the little maid wash 
ap the tea-things, then she threw a crimson shawl 
over her head and wentinto the cloister. It was 
light stil, barely nine o'clock, aad she was <o tired 
she thoughta breath of fresh air might revive 
her; there never seemed to her any impropriety 
in the act. Surely while cate and kittens were 
merry makiog at the concert ahe might enjoy a 
little liberty ! How very fair and peaceful every- 
thing looked this bright summer evening. 

Vere broke off a cluster of white roses, and 
fastened them in her hair, the bright crimson | 
shawl covered her shabby dreas ; the giel looked 
like some fair, wandering princess. 

“To is just asif I were going somewhere,” she 
said, laughingly; “fancy how shocked Aunt 
Julia would beif she could see me,” 

But Aunt Julia was eafely shut up ia the tall 
house apportioned to the governor, The epirit 
of independence rose fn Vere's heart, aud she 
wandered on until she had left the Asylum 
grounds behind her, aud crossed the grassy 
meadow which led down to the river's brink, 

She stood there in her picturesque array, the 
roses iu her hair, her little hands locked together, 
asehe thought of her life and its sorrows, her 
dreary future, * 

The soft, silvery waters of Father Thame: 
rolled onwards at her fest; the still beauty of 
the scene seemed such a coatrast to her aching, 
lonely heart, and at lash the pent-up longing, the 
weary pain, found vent in words, 

“In is go beautiful here, it ie such a lovely 
world, and there is so much going on it, and 
yet there’s no places for me, Oh! mother, if 
you had lived, how different it all might have 

The passionate regret in the girlish voice 
would have touched a heart of stone, Edgar 
Disuey’e heart was very far from stone, and as 
he heard Vere’s lament it touched him with a 


“She ought to be shut up in the Britich 
Museum: as a curiosity.” 

“T think she would prefer the Asylum.” 

Tt is a strange name and a strange place. 
Whenever I come down to see Arundel and 
his wife I feel as if the world had gone back 
a century or two; it seems impossible to 
fancy such a community as this in our own 
day og 

Vere smiled, 

" Tt is a pretty place.” 

"Very, But I shouldn't like ta be Arundel, 
Fancy having to keep the peace among all the 
animals! He must feel like one of the keepera at 
the Zo,” 

“ You epeak as if you knew him well.” 

" We,! ave been friends for over ten years.” 

" That is a Jong time.” 

'* More thad half your life, I expect.” 

‘* How could you guess that?” 

“Ico isn’t dificalti You seem to know 
Arundel. Ara you making any stay in this 
neighbourhood ?” 

"T live bere,” 

" Not here by the banks of Father Thames!” 
hesaid, playfully, “ You couldn’t you know, unless 
you were a sea-sprite.” 

T mean I livein the Asylum.” 

*T don’t believe it.” 

“To ig quite true,” said Vere, simply. . ‘I am 
sure I wish it wasn’t.” 

* But I have been at Arundel’s over aad over 
again, and I have never met you.” 

She sighed, 

“T never go to Mra, Arundel’s.” 

“Why not? You can’t dislike her ; she is too 
nice for that,” 

“Dislike Mrs, Arundel #” echoed Vere, In sur 
prise, ‘‘ Why, ahe is so pretty I never get tire 
of lookiug st ber! .I[ don’t mind how long th 
sermom ig in chapel if I can oaly sit somewher 
so that Ican watch her, She looks so happ 
and so good!” 

“I think she is both; but admitting thab she 
is, why don’t you go aud see her 1” 

“T never go anywhere,” 

“ But——- , 

YT can’t tell you why. When we came here, 





deep, strange pity, different to auy feeling he had 
ever known. 

Another moment and he was at ber side, could 
eee that the bright vision which had looked so 
vriliiant in the distance was only a girl in ao 
crimson shawl, with soft, tear-dimmed eyes, and 
® troubled, childish face. 

for a moment he could not tell her age, did 
not know if he were speaking to a child or a 
woman, 

“Io is very lovely here to-night,” 
she made no effort to continue the conver- 
sation, 

* 

“\'d better talk to her,” decided Disney. 
* Poor child, I'can’t hurt ber, and it may rouse 
ber from her own sorrow. I wonder what it is. 
What can her people be thinking of to let her 
roam about like this?” 

 T-have been a great traveller,” he said, turn- 
ing to her with respectful courtesy ; “ I think I 
have seen nearly every celebrated piace in Europe, 





but I never found anything I liked so well as 
® river bank by moonlight, I can’t think how 
people can stay indoors such a night as this,” 

“Tt ia much pleasanter here,”’ 

“Yes ; fancy packing a hundred people into a 
room, and shutting up all the windowa, such a 
| night as this.’ 

“ You are talking of Mrs, Arundel's con- 
cert ¢’ 

“Yea; I stood it for an hour, then I was 
nearly melted, and came out for a breath of air. 
Arundel is 9 famous fellow, and his wife is 
charming, but why do they shut up all their 
windows in the month of June?” 

“It's beacause of the old ladies,” explained 
Vere, simply ; “some of them are very dalicate.” 

“What, the Cate?” 

“ And the kitiens, too,” laughed Vere; “ some 
of them are older than the cate; in fact, we have 
one kitten of ninety.” 





She did not resent his speaking te her, but | 


three yeare ago, Aunt Julia said I was a child, 
and must stay at home, Of couree I am nota 
child now, but still I stay at bome.” 

“ But you never go anywhere,” 
| “I goto chapel on Sundays, and to market 
| oncaa week. To day Lhad a cup of tea with 
| Mrs. Tiseves. It was the first thas I had had out 
side our house since we came here.” 

* Bat you might as well be a nun.” 

Vore emiled sadly. 

“To seems hard aometimes.” 

**{ should think so, I wonder Mra, Arundel 
doesn’t see to it,” 

*T don’t think she could.” 

* Why not ?” , 

“Everyone ig just a little afraid of Aunt 
Julia t” 

“ What's Aunt Julia’s name }” 

*€ Mrs. Campbell.” 

Disney gave a start of amazement’ 

“ Good gracious! The General?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then you 
| cousins }” 
"Ya 
"T shouldn’t have thought it.” 
Vere drew back with a little air of hurt feel- 





and the fair Millicent ars 


ing. 

** You need not have said that,” 

“\Why not?” 

“It is unkind,” 

"Whyi" 

“* Of course I know I am not pretty, like 
Millicent, Ib hay been told me so often it would 
be strange if I should forget it. Bud actually i 
tell me I am horrid—you couldn’t have believed 
we were cousins—does seem unkind,” 

Edgar looked at her ; was she fishing for com- 
pliments? But no, she was just saying what ehe 
meant. A simple, artlesa child, she knew no- 
thing of the arts of flirtation. Eagar bent for- 
ward and took her little slim, cool hand iato his 
warm grasp. 

I never meant that—never |” 
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1+ doesn’t matter. Everyone tells me I shall 
never be like Millicent,” 

I hope you mever may.” 

's Why ?” 

“] don’t like Millicent, If you won’t fly at 
me I'll go farther, and confide to you she ie my 
favourite autipathy.” 

it} Why } ” i 

‘How fond you are of asking questions! She 
is not my style.” p 

"“ She is very pretty.” 

“Js she? She is very polite tc me. Mra. 
Campbell has invited me to tea, and Miss 
Millicent promised, if I came, she'd ring to me,” 

“Millicent is fond of singipg, ‘She always 
sings if people come to'tea.” 

“Evidently you're determined I shall not 
think she favours me specially. Will you sing 
to me too if I come?” 

“No.” 

© Bub do you sing 7” 

“Sometimes, when I am alone,” 

“ Then you will siag for me.” 

“T ghall nob see you,” returned Vere, “I 
vever come in to tea when there's company,” 

“You must have @ dull life of it, child, Do 
you live here always }” 

“T pave lived with Aunt} Campbell fifteen 
years.” 

‘‘ Fifteen years!” 

I used to hope papa wohld come back and 
take me away; but the years have goue on 
aod on, and he does not come, I wish some- 
times I could die, I think I should be hap- 
oier with my mother underreath the grass 
and daisies than I could ever be 6 the 
Asy lnm.” 

Nonsense,” said Edgar, gruffly ; “ you muetm’t 
taik like that.” 

“T don't often,” 

“Do you know {t is getting very late, far too 
late for you to be out alone? Will you let me 
ake you home?” 

She did nob refuse, and they walked on to-~ 
gether, As she turned into the cloisters one of 
he white roses fell from her hair, _ Edward 

isney picked it up, and, unseen by her, put it 
oto his pocket, 

‘YT wonder when we shall meet again,” 

' Never,” 

"You are not cheerful, Well, I shall never 
forget to-night, Do you know at firat I thought 
you were some fairy sprite. I want you to tell 
26 your name,” 

‘ Why 97? 

‘That I may know to whose companionship I 

we this pleasant ramble. I don’t believe you 

are called Campbell, The name would not suit 
‘Oh, no; my name is Castleton, Vore 
Castleton,” 

“Vere Castleton! What would you say if I 
told you I knew your father?” 

A atrsoge light shone in her cyes, She clasped 
her hands, 


_ Oh, did you really? Oh, tell me where he 
is, and why he stays away eo long.” 

‘My poor child, don’t look like that, I will 
tell you all L know williegly; bub it ie very little, 
When I was a boy I had a cousin years older than 
myself, to whom I looked up with a kind of 
admiring worship, I eould not havebeen morethan 
ten or twelve when Guy disappeared. I can’t 
jell you anything, except that he had married 
against his father’s wishes, I used to hear dis- 
cussions on ihe eubject, but a cbild’s memory is 
aot good for much; only I remember meeting 
nim once, four years later, in a country place, 
where I had gone with a tator, .He did not see 
me. He was standing in the village churchyard 
before a new made grave. Of course, I may be 
uistaken in thinking you are his child, only the 
ume would fit in, and the name on that grave 
vag the ome you have just told me was your 
owu—Vere Castleton.” 

“Oh, I wish you had spoken to him !” 

 l have wished it since myself; but you see a 
~ y has a horror of scenes or showing emotion. 
4 was a shy, awkward lad of fifteen orso. How 
could T have comforted bim $” 

ere raiged her soft grey eyes to his face, 
Would you tell me where that churchyard 





was, please? T should like to go theresome day, 
and see my mother’s grave,” 

‘Tt was in Dorsetshire, a {little place called 
Markstone. However this ends, Vere,” said 
the young wan, hotly; “you aud I must be 
friends,” 

She attempted some remonstrance. 

“ Nonsense,” said Edgar Disney, with the sir 
of a man ured to his own way. “If you are Guy 
Castleton’s child I am ove of your relations, | 
will find ont the truth, Vere, and then I will 
seek your father, What if I brought him to 
you!” 

Oh! how the grey eyes sparkled. 

**So you see we must be friends,” urged 
Edgar. ‘ Keep the secret of our meeting from 
Mrs, Campbell and all the cate and kittens. Trust 
in me, Vere, and you shall be happy yet.” 

"How very good you ave |” 

He looked at her pitifully. 

“Poor child, [ don’t think you have known 
much ‘ goodness’ if you think so much of a few 
kind words, Heaven bless you, little Vere, and 
guard you from all danger.” 

He strode away-—-not back to the Arundels ; 
he could not face the crowd of the feline tribe 
doubtless still gathered there, He was too much 
disturbed, 

He had loved Guy Castleton as on elder 
brother, and for her father’s sake Vere must have 
a claira on him ; but the girl’s face aud voice 
had touched him as vo woman's hac sver done 
before. 

He thought of the Marl and Countess Danvers 
and their stately home, of the cold, faithless 
viscount, their only heir; and he wondered 
if they mever cast a regret from his icy perfections 
for the young, earnest heart they had seat into 
poverty and exile just because he married a 
portionless bride. 

“ They never mention Guy,” ruminated Mr, 
Disney, ‘*I wonder ff they know whether he’s 
alive or dead. 1'il make them tell me if I have 
to quarter myself at the Castle, and refuse to go 
until they. solve my doubte. 

‘That hateful Mre. Campbell and her affected, 
conceited daughter, how dare they treat that 
little girl as a kind of drudge? I expect they 
make one of her, Well, they’! learn their mis- 
take when she takes her place asa Castleton of 
Castleton, 

“Interested In her!” as though answering a 
slight whigper from hia conscience ; “ and haven’t 
Taright to be? Just as if fshould be a brute 
if I wasn’t interested in Guy Castleton’s child. 
Matilda will think. with me, of course. Even if 
we were roarried the poor little thing could come 
and live with us,” 

He chanced to plunge his hand into his pocket, 
and came across the white roee, His thoughts 
came back from Maillda like lightning. His 
Jiancée onus a me character, ro Ra she 
might ‘to his up ots, just 
becauss another girl had worn Thent in her hair. 

Mr, and Mrs. Arundel had said adie to their 
last guest, and were alone when Edgar made his 
appearance, ‘ 

“ My dear boy, I thought you were lost,” 

“T couldn't help it, Paul, the tabbies were tox 
much for me.” 

“Youn should have heard them singing your 
praises,” said Mrs, Arundel, smiling. ‘‘ Really, 
Edgar, I think I ought to whisper a little secret 
respecting you in Mrs. Campbell's ear. Her offers 
of tea and rausic would not be so prolific then,” 

She and Edgar were distantly connected, and 
had been brovght up together, They were 
almost as intimate as brotherand sister, Cer- 
tainly she had regretted hie engagement to Miss 
Norman, but as she had the good sense not to 
sry so that fact had not disturbed their friend- 


ship. 

“Teay, Kate, don’t.” 

Mr, Arundei bad vaniched, He was devoted t» 
Greek roota, and given to retiring to his study 
on all aorte of occasions to contemplate them. 

His wife looked up a little startled, She 
knew Edgar pretty thoroughly, but the ,coulc 
not understand his tone, 

o I hope 
and Matilda?” 





‘Wrong, of course not ; but becauee a man’s | Castleton.” 














there ia nothing wrovg between you 


engaged to be married he doesn’t care to pub- 
lish it to all the world. It makes him feel 
ridiculous,” 

She laughed, 

** How different people are, Paul used io go 
about telliog everyone when we were engaged,” 

**Y shall never be fit to hold « candle to Paul. 
I wish you'd sit down, Kate, I want io talk to 
you,” 

** What about ?” 

** Family matters.” 

“T think I can guess, You want me, to discuss 
your wedding,’ 

“‘Tdon’t. I do declarel wish you’d no! de eo 
fond of talking aboub weddings. You're like all 
the restof the world, Kate, much too fond of 
match-muking, and here you’ve let a poor child 
be tortured todeath pretty well under your eyes, 
Treatly @id think, Kate, you were too goft- 
hearted for that,” 

“ My dear Edgar, what do you mean !” 

“ Mrs, Campbeli’s a wretch,” 

‘Paul ia always begging me never to exprests 
my private opinion of any of our cate, but I 
don’s mind confescing in confidence that I fnily 
agree with you.” 

“And she fy ill-treating one of cur own 
cousins }"* 

Mrs. Arundel stared, 

“We haven't got, auy cousins excep) the 
Castletons, and I don’t see how Mrv. Campbel! 
could have it in her power to iil treat them.” 

“ Did you know Mrs, Campbell had a niece 1” 

" A shabby-looking girl, who eeeme all eyes? I 
think I have seen her in chapal, and when I fret 
came I used to invite her with the rest ; but Merv 
Campbell gave we to understand she was of weak 
intellect, and so Tgaveitup. None of the ladies 
know her rouch, except the Reeves, and they 
always epeak of her as‘ poor Vere,’ go, of course, 
I concluded she epoke the trath, and ‘poor Vere” 
waa something like an idiov,” 


“She is a sensitive, suffering child, I found 
hor to-night hy the river’s brink, wiehing she 
were dead. Just fancy, Kate, if T had not been 


passing, fancy if the temptation had grown 
tronger aud she had yie\ded to iti “My dear, if 
the poor girl's lifeless body had been found to 
morrow the crime would uot have been hicre, but 
that of the relations who psrsecuted her, sud 
lookers-on who Jeft her to herself,” 

Mrs, Arundel twas crying. 

“I’m 9 brute, I know, to make 5: 
tears, only I can’t help 


Bhe® 
ii; that child's fice 
haunts me, and [hate to think she iy Guy Castle 
ton’s daughter.” 

“She can’t be.” 

“T think she ir,” 

"She is always spoken of as Mrs. Campbell’: 
niece,” 

“T must find out if her father i ive, 
If poor Guy is really dead we must fund o 
ome for bis chiid ; eho shall not be left wi 
that-bateful old General 2 day longer than {sa 

help.” 

“ And if Guy fs alive?” 

“T-shall go and find him, I can trush you to 
see toher while I am away; such a little kind- 
ness would make her happy, and she almos? 
worships you.” 

* Did she say so?” 

“She said she never minded how long tt 
sermon was if only she could sit and look at 
you.” 

‘*T fancied she stared rather. [ helievs that 
made me credit the report she was deficient in 
brain.” 

“And you have never spoken to her {” 

** Never,” 

** She is very pretty.” 

" dgar, she is the plainest little creatcre, 

“T thought her beautiful, She bad « crimson 
thing all twisted round her and a cloud o 
brown hair.” 

Matiida’s bair was black and a trifle ha 
Trath to say, everything about Matilda wa: 
trifle hard, 


” 


“Te will make @ great changeio your positi 
Edgar,” said his cousin, slowly. 

‘ST don't ses how.” 

“I have always cousidered you the heir 
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“Then you must have been dreaming, Kate,” 

“Not at all.” 

“To's altered.” 

“T don’t see how.” 

‘* Walter is the heir, failing him there's Guay.’ 

“Rus Walter has no children, and I have 
though for yeare that Guy was dead. No, Paul 
and L have always believed we should live to see 
you Earl of Castleton.” 

ae Well.” 

“How provoking you are! Can’b you see 
that this chilc, however poor and obscure she 
may be, will stand before you if her graud- 
parents refuse to notice her in life? Unless 
Walter has a child she will one day be Lady 
‘astleton.” 

" Poor little thing, she wants affection, not 
grandeur,” 

And you don't mind?” 

You see, Kate; I never thought of it. 
Walter's not ac old man, and I never despaired 
of Guy's return. I daresay it seeme incredible 
9 you, but I don’s believe the possibility you 
name has ever once crossed my mind,” 

Mrs. Arundel devoutly hoped it had not crossed 
the mind of his fencée, This woman came of a 
very prude 
her brother a lawyer, It seemed almost im- 
possible one of these legal luminaries had sot 

unted the chances of Matilda becomiag a 

uotess, 

‘Well, you have your profeeslon,” said Mrs 
Arundel, severely ; “ but I confess I am disap 
pointed for you.” 

“Coma, Kate, I never thought you mercenary. 
{have my profession and my patrimony of two 
thousand a year. If I can’t be contanted with 
‘hat [ ought to be.” 

“ And you'll go to Castleton ¢ ” 

‘* To-morrow ; and, Kate, will y: 
her while I am away?” 

‘* How am I to see her, Edgar?” 

‘*T fancy Mrs. Reeves is a friend of hers. 
You might manage through her; only eee the 
poor child, ard tell her to keep up her cour 
age”? 

“ Very well.” 

“You can eay I have a chance of finding out 
about her father, and have gone to pursue the 
clue. She's dear little thing, Kate.” 

Poor Mra. Arundel bad never refused a reque 
of ber favourite cousin in her life, but this was 
sartainly unwelcome. However, she was naturally 
sind-hearted, besides which, she never broke a 
promise, remembering by some lucky chance that 
Mrs. Campbell and her daughter were going to 
& plenic the very uext afternoon. 

Abou} ea hour after Edgar Disney had started 
she put on her pretty shady hat and feathers, 
took up her lace sunshade and turned into the 
Asylum grounds, inteuding to call upon the 
givl who, in one short meeting, seemed to 
have made such a remarkable impression on 
her cousin 


i be good to 


CHAPTER II. 


Yue Caatletons of Castleton came of & grand 
old race. Their men were brave and their 
women beautiful : courage and generosity, valent 
and learning had been among the family cha- 
racteristics, but certainly none of these had 
descended to the present viscount, a sta‘d, 
phiegmatic-looking man of eight-and-forty, whom 
no one had ever really loved In his life, and 
whose very mother could find no higher praise 
to say of him thao that he had always been a 
vary exemplary young man. 

Perhaps so, He bad never got into mischief 
as # child, had never been into a schoolboy’s 
harem-scarera scrapes, but he had never given 
aay proof of ability or genuine feeling. 

He went into Parliament young, aud alwayz 
voted with his party. 

He married an heiress, who made his estab- 
lishment the dullest house in London, and de- 
feated the object of their unfou by being a 
childless wife ; in short, Walter Viscount Castle- 
ton had never in all his life entertained but 
06 - mg feeling, and that was hatred of his 
br other. 





t family, her father was a barrister, | 
| Farl’s last letter came, 











No one suspected {t. To outward eyes he 
had been # perfect model for all elder brothers ; 
had been mentor, guide, companion and friend ; 
but all the same, he hated Guy, just because he 
posseseed the gift all the Viscouat’s prospects 
could not pur of winning, wherever 
he turned, popularity. 

And t came to ® crisis when shooting in 
the highlands, The two brothers loved the same 
girl. 

Walter would never have stoope! to seek an 
alliance, but he was beside himself with jealousy 
when Vere Campbell preferred his brother. 

She was a minister's daughter; s sweet, 
~~ girl of whom anyoue might have been 
rou ; 

, When he saw bis own cause was hopeless 
Lord Castleton hurried home with the uews 


' tuac Guy was engaged to a Scotch serving maid ! 


Hurt to the quick, wounded in their favourite 
prejudices, Lord ani Lady Danvers addressed 
angry lettera of remonstrance to their younger 
son; but Guy simply replied his word was 
plighted to Miss Campbell, and he would not 
break It. 

The old minister’s sudden death hastened 
matters, Vere was a three daye’ bride when the 
If bis sou. married her 
he must be an exile for ever from his father’s 
house, 

After all, while the young wife lived, the two 
who had given up the world for love never re- 
gretted their sacrifice ; only when the grave had 
closed on ber and her baby boy Guy felt that 
foreign travel was the only balm for his broken 
heart. ‘ 

He addressed » long letter to his brother, beg- 
ging his mediation with Lord and Lady Danvers, 
imploring that his motberless child might have a 
home with them. 

Walter promised everything. He undertook 
to make peace with his parents, and that in a 
few weeks they would send for her. Happy in 
the promise, Guy sailed for the East, leaving his 


| little girl with her mother’s sister-in-law, herself 


just returned to England, a new-made widow. 

Te return to Castleton, Edgar Disney travelled 
through London without stopping excepting to 
hurry from one raiiway station to another, and 
20 he reached the fair old home of his kindred 
— six, on the lovely evening of that June 

ay. 

Lord Danvers received him with great warmth. 
He loved Edgar better than he had ever loved 
anyone since his estrangement with Guy. 

“ Really this is a most lucky chance; or did 
you know whom you would find here? I 
belfeve you did, and that we only owe your visit 
to that,” 

“T am sure you are mistaken, uncle. I came 
simply to see you on business, and my coming 
was so suddex that it was only thought of late 
last night.” 

* Well, ’'m glad to see you, lsd; bub business 
must wait. Come and see who we've got to wel- 
come you.’ 

Edgar had no choice but to follow him, and 
beheld seated in the drawing-room, opposits his 
aunt, the young lady who was some day to be 
Mrs, Edgar Disney. 

Matilda Norman was the very last person you 
would have imagined Edgar would faucy. Tall 
and commanding, good, but rather masculine 
features, quantities of black hair, dark eyes and 
beetly eysbrowa, a trifling austerity of manner, 
and corresponding hardness of feature. 


No one ever imagined how Mr. Disney, who | 
was an artist by profession, could possibly have | 


fallen in love with Matilda, 

“*Thie ia a surprise," declared Lady Danvers, 
erabracing her nephew, and then he was allowed 
to imprint a chaste salute on Matilda’s cheek, 
and room was made for him on the sofa by her 


side. 
She looked decidedly gratified “by his arrival, 


and when Lady Danvers cousiderately loft them | 


alono, she said ¢o, 

“My dear girl,” he eald, simply, “you 
mustn't give me the credit of witchcrait. I 
had not the remotest idea you were staying 
here.” 

“Why, I wrote end told you ao,’ 


** Where did you send the letter ¢” 

**To the club.” 

** Ob, l’ve been at Lullington ever since Mon- 
day. I only left there thie morning.” 

“T can't think what you find so attractive at 


Lullington—s parcel of decrepid old s” 

“ T assure you they area sprigh 
set of people ; but I don’t go to eee 
forget Kate and her hus are my oldest 
friends.” 


Mrs, Arundel’s dislike to Mies Norman was re- 
turned with interest, so Matilda drew the folds 
of her silken drapery a little away from Edgar, 
and said, very stiffiy,— 


“T shouldn't have thi 6 80,” 

“What do you mean ? 

“Mrs. Arundel’s manner. with men is the 
essence of coguetry; I’m sure I wondér her 
husband allows ft." 

Edgar grew hot ; he resented the slur cast on 
Kate very keenly. 

“Do you mean to insinuate Mrs. Arundel 
flirta with me?” ‘ 

**She would be only too bappy if you would 
respond to her advances; but it takes two to 
make a flirtation ; and I am not jealous, dear 
Edgar, I have every faith ia your cone Jee 

She let her hand fall on his coat-sieeve, but I 
can't say the half caress was at all appreciated. 
Edgar was undeniably angry. 

*‘T can't) make ou? why women take such a 
delight in slandering each other ; you are always 
picking people to pieces, Matilda.” 

“Tam eure I am no}, only I am not blind, aud 
I don’t happen to eaare your opinion of Mes, 
Avunudel’s perfections.” 

“ Will you remember she is my cousin #” said 
Mr. Disney, rather gravely. ‘‘ Matilda, I think 
I'd rather not discuss Kate with you, we should 
never sgree on the subjech, What bringe you 
here ¢” 

“The Countess invited me, Lord and Lady 
Castleton are expected to-night, and she thought 
it would be pleasant for me and Joanna to 
meat.” 

Joanna was Lady Castleton ;“she was barely 
three years older than Miss Norman, and the two 
were great friends. 

“IT wish they were not coming.” 

it Why 7” 

*'T want to see my uncle on businese,"’ 

“Ta there anything the matter t” 

" Nothing.” 

‘Tam eure you ought to be satisfied ; your 
picture is hung on the lines, and all the papers 
are full of it.” 

‘Tam quite satisfied.” 

“Papa and I went to see it laet week,” con- 
tinued Miss Norman, gravely. “We thought it 
very grand, but I couldn’t understand it.” 

“Don’t you know the story of Elaine t” 

“T never read Teucyzon, he is ao frivolous. 
Of course, [ aaw a girl in a boat, but I couldn't 
make outif she were asleep or dead, Aé first 
pape and [ thought it must be some new kind of 

neral.” 


a A 

Poor Kdgar! that picture was his dream ; be 
had given to it months of anxious toil; his 
fondest hopes had been centred in it, 

Even Matilda seemed a little sorry when she 
saw the disappointment on his faces. 

“Don’t look so cross; [ can’t help it if Tm 
not artistic. I donm% think I could ever go into 
raptures over painting. I like a good, sensible 
subject, which appeals to the understanding.” 

“You must choose me a subject eome day 
What should you select, Matilda?” 

\ “Portraita; everyone knows what they are 
intended for ; and, besides, they pay far bette: 
than anything else,” . 

“My dear, we are not psupers; [ have a faic 
income, so I don’t think you need be ao very 
} practical,” 

‘But you are wofully extravagant, and you 
| know it may be years and years before we come 
in for Castleton, so we ought to be careful.” 

Edgar winced. ‘Come in for Castleton ' ” 
Was it true then |—did people really look on him 
as the heir { igo 

“Never mention that chance again, Mattie, 
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e said, gently. ‘I couldn’t bear for anyone 
be oie beach to'thiah I. hed. ever counted on 

” 

a They wouldn't mind.” 

“ How do you know 1” 

"Lady Danvers was showing me the family 
jewels last night, and she as good as said they 
would all be mine some day.” 

“ Waiter and his wife mey have children,” 

They have bean twelve years, so it 
is nod likely.” 

“ Matilda,” he bent over her impulsively, and 
tok her firna white hand in his. “ You love me, 
don’t you ?” 

“ Of course,” admitted Miss Norman, ‘ We 
have been engaged a year, so of course I love 

ou.” 
. “Then you will grant my desire? Never 
ogain speak of our inheriting my uncle’s title or 
wealth.” 

He epoke so impressively that Matilda felt 
awed, She was just going to remonstrate when 
Lady Danvers returned, 

"Your old room is ready for you, Edgar; we 
dine at eight. I expect Matilda bas told you 
Walter and his wife are coming.” 

“They are ever so much behind time,” ‘aid 
the Earl, who had come in behind his wife. ‘I 
shall not wait dinner. If they are not here soon, 
they must have missed the exprese. What is it, 
Jounings 1” 

The butler had entered quietly, and stood 
at his master’s elbow with a missive on a silver 
salver. 

It was one of those telegraphic messages 
which are so eeldom seen without some sudden 
fear. Lord Danvers, however, took it «uite 
calmly, 

“To say they have changed their minds, and 
ere not coming till to-morrow, I expect,” and 
he opened the despatch in his slow, leisurely 
manner, 

But Edgar, who was watching him, saw his 
face change suddenly to an ashen white, and 
then he almost flung the message into his 
nephew's hand, saying,— j 

“You read it, Eegar, I can’b: the letters 
seem to dance before my eyes. What does it 
say # 

It was from the housekeeper at Lord Castle- 
ton’a town residence, Very short and imperative 
was the summons,— 

There has been a terrible accident. Come at 
once, Lose not & minute if you would be in 
time,” 

‘* What does it mean?” 

The Earl looked nervously at Edgar. An old 
man of seventy odd, life had gone very quietly 
with him of late years, Since he da from 
bis favourite son no great sorrow had crossed his 
path. 

“Tam afraid Castleton must be ill,” said Kdgar, 
quietly. “Atany rate, yon will like to go to 
him ab once. Shall I come with you?” 

‘a Ay, do,” 

it was an abrupt leave-taking; the dog-cart 
was ordered, and in less than balf-an-hour the 
Karl aud his nephew were in the ezpress train 
for London, 

" T wonder his wife didn’t send.” 

“Joanna never would be any use in an emer- 
gency, I expect she was in hysterics, Read the 
twessage again.” 

"It is very short.” 

“Aytan accident. Why, Walter was the 
ost careful of men, not a bit like of ger 
brother, Ab, Edgar, it fs hard for me if I am 
to see both my sons go before me,” 

“* You have one left.” 

“Ay, but you read the I know the 
woman who sent it-—a tried, faithful servant ; 
nothing but imminent danger would have made 


her speak so plainly, " 

“Twas nob thinking of Walter; you have 
nother gon. You may be vexed with me for 
mentioning his name, but, surely, after all these 
years, you have forgiven his offence?” 

“TY forgave him fully, Edgar; he was my 
heart's {dol, and he disappointed me grievously ; 
but when the news of his death come I felt l’d 
‘ave given all my fortune and half. my few re- 
maining years just to bring him back.” 


“ Dead } ”» 

“Surely you knew it? You were so fond of 
him, too, I remember, ae a little fellow, how 
devoted you were to him. I think that is one 
cause of my partiality for-you ; you remind me 
of my favourite son.” 

“I can't realize it,” sid Edgar, simply. “I 
never thought he war really dead.” 

“You were a lad at school, or I expect you 
would have heard of it; he did not survive his 
wife six months, He died on hie voyage home 
and was buried at sea; his letters and effects 
were sent tous. Walter took charge of them ; 
I could nob bear to see anything that reminded 
me of Guy.” . 

Silent from sheer amazement was Edgar Die- 
ney ; he could aot understand the statement he 
had just heard, 

He believed firmly that Mrs. Campbell’s niece 
was Guy Castleton’s daughter, but if so, how 
was it that his family ignored her very existence} 
If the dead man’s papere had, indeed, been sent 
to his brother, surely there must have been 
in them some mention of the little motherless 
child ! 


OHAPTER IIL 


Ax awful suspicion crossed Mr, Disney’s brain. 
Could Walter Castleton really know of his niece's 
existence, and he be keeping it purposely from 
his parents } 


The Viscount was il}, perhaps dying; but | 


Edgar found it hard to think charitably of him 
when this idea occurred to him, 

He could vob mention Vere then, while the 
father’s heart was crushed with anxiety for 
his first-born ; he could not hint of the cruel 
deceit he feared that first-born had practised on 


m, 

The rest of the journey was made in almost 
perfect silence, It wae a relief to Edgar to see 
a servant in Lord Castleton’s livery on the 
platform. 

“The brougham is here, sir,” he said, re- 

, to Mr. Dieney. ‘‘ Mrs, Grant sent 
it at once, She {felt eure Lord Danvers would 
come.” 

“My son!” said the Earl, simply. “ My 
son!” 

“My master ic still alive, my lord, The 
doctors think him a trifle easier,” 

* How did it happen?” 

* He was out driving with my lady, and the 
mare took fright, She bolted down Park-lane, 
and the victoria was well-nigh knocked to 

jieces, 


* Drive as fast as possible.” 
Lord Danvers visited his son, He had 


no fault to find with Walter, only his heart had 
never felt the came love for him it had borne his 
brother, 

Many of the servante at the Viscount’s had 
never seen his father, but they knew by inetinct 
who was come when they saw the tall, white- 
haired figure leaning so pitifully on Edgar's 
strong young arm, 

A doctor came forward to meet the Earl, 

‘*T thank Heaven you are in time.” 

One look of inquiry, and the physician told 
the truth ; it would have been false kindness to 
withhold it, 

" He is sioking rapidly, His one desire is to 
see you, I fancy he has something for your ear 
alone.” 

But Lord Danvers shrank from entering alone 
what wae so soon to be the chamber of Death, 
He kept his arm linked in Edgar's, and together 
they went into the Viscount’s room, 

Yes, there could be no doubt he was dying. 
It seemed to Edgar the dews of death were 
already on his brow. 

‘* I thought you would come.” 

Lord Danvers bent over him and took hie 
hand ; Edgar edvanced and said a few words of 
pitiful sympathy. 

. "Tam you are here,” said the dying man, 
speaking with difficulty, ‘‘I have much to say, 
and you ought to hear it, Edgar, My sin has 





wronged you as well as others.” 


Edgar guessed whai was coming ; but to poor 
Lord Danvers it seemed as if his sc. was raving. 
* You were a good man alwaye,” he said to 
Walter, gently. ‘‘ You never gave us a day’s 
sorrow, your mother and I have said to each 
other again and again,” 

** J blighted your lives.” 

“ No, no,” 

‘7 say yes. Father, ame murderer. . Guy’s 
death lays at my door. 1 told you he was en- 
gaged to marry 8 servant-girl, [His wife was 
a lady of birth and education, a gentle, sweet 
faced creature, whom to see waa tc lore.” 

“ Walter |”--Ob ! the pain in the old man’s 
voice—* Walter, is this true?” 

* Could I deceive you now? I loved her too, 
and she preferred Guy, and then I swore her 
choice should cost him dear,” 

Wracked by pain, weak and prostrate, he 
paused from exhaustion ; in 8 inoment or two he 
was able to continue, 

“IT believe I mus? have lived until you came. 
I couldn’t have died with thie secret on my soul, 
Father, there isa wrong to be righted, and when 
Guy weut abroad, on that journey whence he 
was never to return, he gave me what he heid 
most precious in trust for you.” 

‘* And you keptit, You let me think my son 
had sailed, without one word of affection, Oh! 
Walter, how could you?” 

“No reproaches you can utter can be worse 
than the remorse I have suffered for well-nigh 
fifteen years, Father, that sacred trust was hie 
only child.” 

* His child }” 

“ Ay, ® little girl of three ; but she must be 
& woman grown vow, There are booke and 
papers in my desk that will explain everything. 
But she must be found, Edgar, it will sound 
bad news for you, I fear ; but that child, lonely 
and forsaken as she must have grown up, ie 
heiress of our house,” 

His head fell back ; then there wae an almox 
deathless silence ; then, at last, he spoke, bud 
oh ! how changed his voice, 

“Tt is getting dark, but Guy’s face I see, and 
there is pardon on it. Jf he forgives aurely 
Heaven won’t be harder. Yes—my wife—I ara 
coming.” 

His eyes closed—all that was mortal of Walier 
Castleton was dead] The little neglected orphan 
was, in deed and ‘truth, the heiress of Lord 
Danvers. 

That brief mention of his wife had brovgbi 
poor Joanna back to their minds, Both the 
Ear] and Edgar réproached themselves for not 
having thought of her. They need not have re- 
gretted it, The housekeeper told them her lady's 
death must have been instantaneous, Thi 
doctor declared, when he examined her, life musi, 
have been extinct for some time. 

The Earl clung to Edgar as though be ha! 
been his son, He was as one etricken with bi!ter 
grief, 

“ T never loved him as I loved Guy,” he said 
to his nephew. “ But he wasa Castleton, How 
could he have done it, Edgar? Why, all these 
years he bas been wronging the fatherless and 
making my home desolate,” 

“Then you will seek out your grandchild ?' 

MCs Ay, henceforth Guy’s daughter will be our 
first thought. My poor Walter spoke the truth. 
This business is 2 hard one for you far and 
= I fancy you have been considered as my 

eir.” 

I never considered myself auch. It seeme a 
preposterous notion,” 

“TI fear it was a general one. [ am very sorry, 
my boy, only what can I do? I couldn’t put 
aside the claime of Guy’s child,” 

“The law wouldn’t let you, uncle, and I 
should never wish it. I have an ample income o! 
my Own; you know, and my profession,” 

* Ab, how shall we find her, Edgar 1” 

“ Whom }” 

** Quy’s daughter,” 

He seemed quite to forget she had a name 
of her own, To him his heiress was simply 
‘*Guy’s daughter.” 

Edgar never mentioned that meeting in the 
Lullington meadows, He wanted first to ascer- 








tain beyond a doubt that here was the missing 
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pers referred to by poor Walter all 
his end. There were lettera from 
tailing his fears of Mra, Canypbell, bub 
she was the only person to whom he could 
leave the child, and being for such a short time 
if would not matter. There was a deacription of 
Mis, Campbell, which even at that lapse of time 
vered admirably to the “General,” and 
, the portrait of a girl, with soft brown 
1 clear grey eyes, carefully wrapped in 
and endorsed, “For my darliog 
ife’s picture. AN our little child 
1 ever know of her mother,’ 
tere was uo room for doubt, The one fact 
L 1 purzled Edgar, why Mrs. Campbell 
burden of Vere all these years 
ing to the Castietons way amply 
My sister-in-law,” wrote poor Guy, “knows 
‘thing of the rank or position of my family. 
She is an ambitious woman, and devoted to her 
own child. ‘If she knew there was a chance of 
my little Vere somé day outehining her Millicent 
in g" mdeur I believe it would deaden every 
kind!y impulse of her heart.” 
** What is to be done, Edgar?” 
double funeral was over now, 





Lord | 
1 been mterred in Londou. The | 


‘ , 
Vashi D 


uncle and nephew had attended the ceremony 


iscaantled the villa in Park-lane, and | 
the establishment. The Countess, | 
mely and sorrow-atrickev, was beginning to | 
write letters pleading fer their return, and yet } 
the heir lingered, by some uacontroliable in- | 
y whose gaiety aud festivities in 
née weather were so out of tune 


1 hey had ( 
broken ur 


that | J 


with their re 


”» 


16 loss 
“Miss Norman is still at the Castle, Edgar 
‘She has 
“lam very glad,” 
it though his word was pledged to her, 
hfshe wore hia ring, it flashed across | 
brain that he could not fancy Matilda 
ng anyone in trouble. 
be a little hard for her to learn your 
hanged position ; but such a sensible pirl as she 
evtas won't think long about such o thingy and 
20 fau yours,” 
‘Matilda haa no right to feel ft hard,” 
ejoiued Edgar, ‘I proposed to her aa a 
judscape (paiuter, not ae the heir to an earl 
essy shoe wi'l be a good friend to 
girl when she is found.” 
uney the search will be a difficult 
I believe I could produce your 


y hours,’ 


juite true. Ten days ago I met a 
y who looked ab me with eyes like 
picture of Guy's wife; she was 
her aunt, a Mrs. Campbell, and she 
ame was Vere Castleton.” 
b raust be she !’ 
“'l think it is. Uncle, you must be very 
her ; she is more like s: frightened 
ild tt & grown-up young lady.” 
You need not tell me to be tender to Guy's 
I feel as if I loved her already 
r’s sake, Where is sho?” 
You have heard me speak 
Lthe old ladies who live at | 


cs ut » a. ane. 

rs. Campbell is one of them; I think the | 

I know ehe rules the others with a rod 

of iz She will make loud claims on your 
gratitude, uncle; but you onght to know the 
trath—-she has been cruelly harsh to that poor 
child: When I firsb saw. little Vere she was 
nding by the river's brink wishing she were 
vleep with her mother beneath the grass and 


. ” 
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The Eerl clenched his fist as though preparing 


to attack an unseen enemy. 


| euch  thingto you. 
|} myeelf.” 


| Edgar 1” 


“Jo's the truth, IT wouldn't trust you alone 
with her. J.ook here, uncle; why should 
you venture neat the Asylum atall? My cousin 
Kate is a very clever little woman ; let us write 
toher, she willarrange everything for us, and 
Vere shall come #afely to the Castle without 
your risking danger either from the purring or 
ecratching o/ the cats and kittens,” 

“You've a wonderful head, Edgar. Then let 
it be soon, and we'll gohome to-night. I couldn't 
face my wife with the news unless I was able to 
tell her Lhad really found our grandchild,” 

© Phen my aunt does nob know?” 

“She haggio idea,” 

Bat the qnestion seemed more fully answered 
that evening when the Countees kieeed Mr. Dis- 
ney with almost a mother’s tenderness, and 
whispered, — , 

"You and Matilda are all we h:ve now, 
Edgar ; 1 wish you would marry and settle down 
at the Castle. J6 will be your own home some 
day, you know, my dear,” 

The Earl seized the opportunity. 

“T hope Edgar will always feel at home here ; 
but I fear the Castle will never be his. Guy has 
left a little daughter, dear, and she will be 
mistress bere.” 

There wasso much to say and explain that no 
ope noticed how grave aud quiet Miss Norman 
had become, 

The Earl and Countess accorded. the lovera a 
long (éte-a téte that evening after dinner, but 
Matilda wes hardly gracious to her lover ; she 
sat by his side fn perfect silence, 

“Walter's denth msde a great change,” he 
said, suddenly. ‘J never expected to outlive 
him; he seemed to he one of those men destined 
to live toa hundred.” 

Mies N orman ic oked on the ground, 


“My aunt has told me how good you have | 


‘een to her, dear” —hore he took her irrespou- 
sive hand. “ Matties. I. thank you from my 
heart,” 

“1 don’t believe.you have a hear,” 

The accusation was eo utterly unexpected that 
he even stared ather in blank surprize. 

“You never can have loyed me,” went on 
Maitie, “If you had you couldn't have deceived 


' me, You let me think you Lord Danver’s heir.” 


deceived 'you.. I never spoke of 
L never thought about it 


“fT pever 


** Nonsense! ” 

“Io is true, Matilda. What am I to think-~ 
did you accept me for the position ?"’ 

“Taccepted you because I thought we should 
be happy.” 

'*So we shall, I hope.” 

‘Tam not a romantic disposition. With my 
abilities Tehould be thrown away in an inferior 
position,” 

“ Bat Iam not asking-you to fill one,” 

‘*You are, I should have been the fature 
mistress of the Castle, I should bave been 
heiress presumptive to @ coronet, and now you 
expeot me to lock patiently. sn and see,.an 


| awkward, ill-bred school-girl in my place,” 


“ She is not awkward or ill-bred.” 
'* Have you seen her?” 
“ Yes.” 


“ Perhaps that was the ‘business’ you wanted | 


to talk over with the Earl $” 

“Tt was.” 

“Then you have actually brought about our 
own ruin,” 

She knew nothing of Walter’s confession, 
She had marvelled how the existence of the 
heiress could have been diseovered. She 
thought she understood now, and she despised 
her lover for having contributed to his own iosses. 

“Tt ia not rain.” 

"To is like it. Iam sure I was nob made for 
the wife of av unknown artist.” 

‘* Matilda,” he said, very gently-—so quietly 
thatshe never guessed the world of passion he 


“Itisa good thing Mrs, Campbell is a woman, | suppreseed—'' do you mean that you regret your 


If she were a man she shoul 
treatment of my innocent child.” 

‘‘ She is a woman, aucle, and a very plausible 
one ; she will beso polite she'll end by turning 
you round her little finger.” 


suffer for her | 


promise | 

“My promise would never have been made-had 
T only known the truth.” 

There was a strange contempt for her at his 
! heart, but he showed nothing of it, 





“You leave me no alternative but to set you 
free,” he said, slowly. “Matilda, from, this 
mowent I resign all pretension to your hand, | 
hope you will meet with one: better qualified to 
make you happy.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs, “Anuypun did not at all enjoy, her 
errand, but she was.an energetic little lady, 


and so she walked blithely on until she came 


to that particular little house sacred to the 
“ General.” 

She had.ofien been there before. She made 
ib a matter of duty to call at least once a month 
upon each particular cat aud kitten; bat 
often, as she had crossed Mrs, Campbell’s 
threshold she had never met the . little 
Cinderella. of the establishment. ~ Now, to her 
surprise, the door, was opened by the very girl she 
had come to gee, ~ 

She blushed painfully. 

“My aunt and Millicent are out.” 

“I know, Miss Castleton, my» visib fa. to 
you—-won't you let me come in and talk. to 

out” ‘ 

Vere led the way to the little sitting-rocm. 
She looked so.gad aud troubled that Kate simpiy 
put her kind, motherly arm: round her, and 
kissed her, 

“Do you know, Vere, I think you mush, bea 
little cousin of mine.” 

“ Me |" said poor Vere, ungrammatically, ‘* Oh, 


1 couldn’t be.” 


“T think you are. My mother was.a Castle- 
tov, and I fancy she was your father's aunt. 
Vere, won't you accept me as a relation }"” 

"TY should like it very much.” 

‘‘ Thev ait down on that chair, child, and tel! 
me what you have been crying for.” 

The eyes were.so red and heavy they. told 
their own tale. The girl’s sweet, sad voice and 
gentle manner were fast winning Kate’s heart. 

“Tt is nothing.” . 

“ Nonsense; Lamvsure. you would nob cry for 
nothing. Have you tired of aunt!” 

A blush told her she was right. 

*' Oh, Mrs. Arundel!” cried the .girl,. gain- 
ing courage; “do. you think I might. run 
away’ Iam eo miserable, and mobody wants me 
here.” 

‘‘ Where would you run tot” 

“T don’t kuow. If only I were aman I would 
go abroad and find papa.” 

“T think sqmeone else has set himself that 
task, Vere, du you kuow the gentleman you met 
last nigh is an old friend of mine? .Itis he who 
gent me here {”’ 

But this only redoubled the girl's confusion. 

“T did. not know, it ,was wrong,’ she said, 
sadly. ‘ He wasso kind, and he knew papa! ” 

** Aud who told you it was gh” 

‘© My aunt. Oae of the ladies saw us talsiog 
last vieht, and she called this morn to tell 
Aunt Julia,” here the girl fished ly. 

Well, Mrs, Campbell can’t find: with 
you for talking to Edgar Dieney. am sure 
Millicent does go often enough,” 

“ But Millicent is goivg to. marry him 

‘6 Who told you soi” $s 

Aunt Julia.” 

“Ic is not true, Vere,” , 

“She told msi wag very wrong of me to talk 
to Millicent’s lover, and that if,you. aod. Mr. 
Arundel heard of it you would have me drummed 
out of the Asylum.” ; 

Kate fairly laughed, : 

“My poor child, J have not much idea what 
‘drummed out”) means, but I am quite sure | 
and my husband will never make your troubles 


”. 
. 


greater,’ 


Aud was it veryowrong 7” 

“To talk to Mr. Disney ?”” 

Yes,” 

“No, Edgar would not harm you in thovgh? 
or word ; only, little Vere, this world. ia.a cruel 
piace, and you are eo friendless, child, you need 
more caution than. others, Is Mrs, Campbell 
very angry?” 

“Yes. She said I was the plague of her life! 
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Oh, Mra Arundel, .I do so wish I could run 
away !” 
Will you run away with me, Vere” 

* With you?” 

“J am going to the seaside this week, to- 
~sorrow, in fact, I shall be very glad of your 
company.” 

Vere’e eyes sparkled, then her face fell, 

“1 gouldn’t,’” she said, hopelessly. ‘* They 
-would never let me.” 

‘Suppose we don’t ask them, You talked of 
running away. Mee! me in London, Vere, and 
we will travel to Brighton together.” 

But Vere only shook her head, t 

“ You had better,” eaid Kate, persuasively; "I 
assure you, Vere, I want you. I will make you 
quite happy with us,” 

A burden |”? as she caught the girl’s whis- 
pered objection. i 

“My dear, I owe much kindness to the 
Castletons. I could not think of you as a stranger. 
Mr. Disney, I know, is seekiog your father’s 
family. You had better spend the time till you 
know the result with me. 

“ But if he fails 1” 

“Tf be-fails I will try and find you a heppier 
home than Lullington. I love the Asylum dearly, 
bat I can imagines itis a very painful place for 

The girl leant forward unconsciously as she 
listened ; her short, fll-shaped sleave retreated 
up ler srm, leaving «her wrist bare. Kate 
Arnndel saw a fresh black bruise on the girl's 
white akin. 

She pointed to ik, 

“You must come, Vere, now that I untler- 
stand how things are. I couldn’t leave you 
here.” 

“ { should like to, but-——” 

“It is quite possible.” Kate's voice had a 
cheerful ray of hops. “You know the ladies 
are not early risers, You can’ leave the Asylum 
before any of them are stirring, and I will meet 
you in London. I feel almost as if I were 


“ Nonsense—as if’ a man must never admit a 
girl is pretty just because he is engaged |” 

“Tf your cousin loyed Miss Norman he might 
admire the reat of ‘the world, but -——” 

© He does love her,” 

* He doesn’t.” 

“Paul 1” 

‘IT believe he proposed to her because they 
happened to be known together in. a country 
house, aud she gave him every encouragement. 
I believe he admires her, and thinks her a suit- 
able wife—-but as for love |" 

* Well, it’s no business of ours, ” 

"No; but, Katie, keep him ouv of your pro- 
mien, if you have any rega:d for him,” 


“Because Edgar Dimey is just the sort of 
man to fall hopelessly in love with anyone kn had 
saved from sorrow. Just think if he got to know 
what loys really meant. How would Miss Nor- 
inau’s cold perfection as tisfy him then?" 

*' Wellyd mean to take Vere with me to. the 
seaside, and you need not tell Edgar anything 
about it.” 

“T shall exact that you don’t te!] me the pre- 
cise nature of your plans beforehand; if Mrs. 
Campbell should come up here te pour out her 
woes into my ear I would rather kuow nothing,” 

* Bub you were comiag down on Monday.” 

" Very wells you can meet the train and drive 
me home, only don’t tell me anything of the con- 
apriscy beforehand,” 

Mrs. Arundel devoted that evening to'writing a 
long letter to her cousin, then she assikjed one 
of the servants to pack a light trunk with the 
clothes she should require, 

Like Vere, Kate was slight and sndull p like 
Vere, she had dainty hands and feet, If fhe maid 
considered her mistress took a double supply of 
evérythisg even boots and gloves, if she threw up 
her hands in the privacy of the kitchen and de- 
clared it was wicked to tuke so many clothes 
for a fortnight, she never suspected that 
al) the numerous garments were not intended for 


planning @ conepiracy, I suppose the right her lady's own use. 


thing would be to speak to your aunt, but I 
-onfess to a wholesome dread of Mrs. Campbeil, 
and I think most people here share it, It is 
ust one of those caves where words are useless, 
Vere, I must be going home now, ' What is your 
anawer }"? 

Vere Castleton pub her hand into Kate's, 

“I will come,” 

“Paul,” said hie pretty wife, when she got 
ome; “ Paul, Tama traitor to the coramunity. 
To morrow the scandal of an elopewent will 

electrify the Asylum, cats and kittens: will ft 
their voiees in angry amazement, and I shall be 
the cause,” 

“Come Katie, what is it; you, haveu’s called 
icener om one cat than another?” 

‘* No,” laughing, “ worse than that.” 

“ Nor given a kitten precedence overa cat!” 

“ Worse than that.” 

‘You terrify me,” 

“T have assisted 3 prisoner to escape.” 

She told him the v-hole story, watching bis face 
anxiously the while; then she asked, with just a 
slight doubt in her voice, — 

**Do you mind }” 

“No. I would rather the warfare had been 

pen} but LT owna battle with the General would 
fatiguing,” 

“ Fancy, che told thet child Edgar was engaged 
to her daughter Millicent.’ 

“She only eaid what she hoped might come to 
pivs—the wish was father to the thought.” 


“Paul, I don’t believe you half hate the: 


General,” 

“You hate her enough ‘for both of us’}»but, 
Acute,” and he smiled archly, “you may’ bastre 
. eee thing—I shall spare no regrets ‘for her 
¢ e eat,” > el ' 

* Do you know, Paul; Mias Castlevon is reaily 
cather pretty when’ you come to look at her 4” 


“T hope Edgar doesn’t think so,” ky 
‘' He does,” ae red . 
Paul Arundel whistled, , 
“I wish you wouldn't do that, Why shoulda’t 
Edgar admire her if he likes }” + So 


“Because, in his position he’ shoulda’t adeatte 
any one bub Miss Norman.” 


Mra. Arundel went to London directly after 
breakfast the mexb morning; she started so 
early that very few of the cats had come down- 
stairs when she parsed their houses in the 
pretty basket carriage which was her special 
property. 

*J don’t envy yor, Paul,” she whispered, as 
ber husband ssid good-bye, “I believe you'll 
find the General waiting for you at home,’ 

Mr, Arundel was not » coward, but his heart 
did sink alittle when, as he drove up the pretty 
sweep leadingfio-his own house, he saw the silver 
plumes of the General's best bonnet waving 
trivmphantly.from the library window. 

A good many people in the Asylum had tried 
at one time or other to beat the Genaral in verbal 
argutent or actual combat, but, alas! wiih but 
one result—utter and cora plete failure. 

Ths redoubtable lady had always come off 
victorious, and ruled over her rebellious subjects 
more despoticaily than ever. The memory of so 
many triumphs had made her so confident that 
she enjoyed quarrelling. 

She scented a chance of dispute from afar, like 
® war-horse ready for the fray. . It seemed to 
her impossible that in her little world she could 
ever experience a defeat, 

Oxly, hitherto, she had kept on very smooth 
terms with Mr, and Mrs, Arundel. They were 
rich, and of good position ; they gathered society 
around them, therefore she was afraid.of offend- 
ing them. 


depended entirely on their income from the 
Asylura, who bad porsessed eleven ebildren, and 
never given a party during their stay at Lulling- 
ton; had often felt the venom of the General's 
tongue ; but Paul Arundel had yet to have its 
spite, 

(4 Mrs, Campbell is waiting to see you, sir.” 

“Mrs, Campbell!’ and really bis surprise 
‘seemed almost natural, ‘isn’t it-very early for 
her to bestirring, James |!” 

“ Dthink so, sir, Sie scems mighty. put out ; 
vahe's been walking up and down the library very 
}excited)y, and rang thé bel! every five minutes to 
know how much longer you'd be,” 





The preceding governor and his wife, who had* 





Me. Arundel’ hurried in. He must face the 


General some time ; he felt he should gain nothing. 


by delay. 
"Tam sorry you have been kept waiting, Mrs 
Gampbell ; I have just been driving my wile to 


‘the railway station.” 


The General produced 9 cambric handkerchief 
and applied it, lavishly to her eyes; they were 
perfectly dry before, and it waz rather an un 
necessary proceeding. 

“T fear you are in some trouble,” began Mr. 
Arundel, slowly. 

**AndT have you to thank for it,” said the 
General, with dignity. ‘“ My late husband was 2 
scholar and a geatleman, sir; he little guessed 
thet from one who professed to be the same 
would come the crowning sorrow of my life of 
woe.” 

Mr, Arundel stared, 

«J confess I do not understand you. I do not 
consider yours 4 life of woe, Mrs. Campbell, and 
Gi have certainly mot caused you a crushing 
sorrow.” 

"You brought him here, the gay deceiver, the 
heartless reprobate who m 

** Madame,” interrupted the gentleman, ‘I 
assure you, really—-"’ 

“ You can’t deny you brough’ him here. Iam 
aure I have met him here balf-a-dozeu times at 
the least.” : 

* Whom do you mean?” 

* Mr, Disney,” 

"Oh! You are accusing me of bringing Mr. 
Disney here? I quite agree with you. i am 
responsible for his introduction to Lullington, 
but heis quite worthy that honour, He comes 
of a'gracad old family, is of unstained name and 
large income.” 

" And vicious disposition.” 

**Oertainly not,” : 

** Ycu can hardly deny the attentions he paid 
to my sweet child, my Millicent, whose ancestors 
came over with the Conqueror, who would be 
worthy to grace the highest rank.” 

“T admit Miss Campbell's charme, but I hardly 
see how Disney-——" 

The General interrupted hina, 

“He wou her heart ; by very lavish attention 
he gained her virgin attachment.” 

But, my dear Indy, he never paid hor sny 
but the moat ordinary attentions; indeed, as a2 
engaged man---~” ! 

‘Engaged man, the viper; that. makes it ten 
times worse!” 4 

“Will you say what you mean!” demanded 
Paul, feeling’as if he should, enjoy turning the 
General out of his library. 

“Oertainly. I mean that while openly paying 
his addresses to my daughter Me, Disney waa 
base enough to bold clandestine meetings with 
my niece, an uulortynate girl of weak inteliect— 
and she has left her home!.” 

Paul Arundel grew pale with anger. i 

“Do you mean to insinuate she has gone with 
him }.” 

“ Certainly... It isia fact!” at” 

“Tt is falee, madam! Guy Disney is with his 
unels, the Earl of Daoverz. I had a letter from 
him this morning announcing the sudden death 
of his cousin, the Eari’s only con, ‘That he could 
be with your niece is simply ispossible}” 

There was a quiet decision in his voice which 
took the General aback; People generally lost 
their temper at her hectoring tone. Paul 
Avundel, on the. contrary, listened to her with 
intense calm, She could not even tell if her 
accusation bad annoyed him 

“But you can't deny he waa attentive to 
Millicent ; you can’t deny he was walking with 
my niece oa Thursday might ; one of the ladies 
saw thom with her owmeyes |” 8 

“ He told me himself of that aceting |” 

“Told you ‘ : 

“old my wife, I should, have said. He told 
Mre, Arundel your niece seemed sad and in 
trouble! He asked us to befriend her.” 

Sad andintrouble! The ungrateful, wicked 
gir]; she hadia happy, easefai home—it we: all 
go mouch taken from my precivus Millioens; but 
I. nevertauriwured atthe byrion Heaven had 
laid upon me!" 
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MBS, CAMPBRLL INTERVIEWS PAUL ARUNDEL IN REFBRENOR TO HER NIRCE, 


“Then you should rejoice that you are freed 
fron: ip!” 

The General stared. 

Paul saw his advantage. 

*Mre, Campbell,” he asid, gravely, “ take 
my advice ; never repeat to anyone the accusa- 
tions you have made to me—they kili your 
dauguter’s eclf-reapect, they sully your nicce’s 
fair fame, Mr. Disney has never wronged either 
of them; it ie absurd to think otherwise | ” 

‘And Vere?” 

* You have lost her!” 

Yes; ehe war a great burden to me, but the 

undal of her running away is worse than all; 
she alwaya wae ungrateful |” 

‘Do you know what I think }” 

i Ww o.”’ 

‘I fancy she bas run away because you made 
her life one lung misery, 1 think, Mrs. Campbell, 
ihat if thao poor girl had taken her life, or, 
indeed, eloped with one unworthy of her, the 

in would be at your door!” 

And you say this to me, a lady born, whose 
ancestors came over with the Couqueror—e lady 
who attends church as regularly as clockwork, 
and has never wrooged anyoue !’ 

Paul Arundel shook hie head, 

The best araong us could hardly say that |” 

“And am J not the best? In all the Aeyium 
T should like to know if there ts anyone superior 
to me?’ 

The governor sighed. 

‘i cannothelp you ; I only advise you to go 
Lome, and make the best of things.” 

‘She will be sure to do something to bring 
disgrace on us,” whimpered the General ; ‘she 
will be coming home some night without a shoe 
to her foot 1” 

‘T hope not!’ 

He held the door open, he had rung the bel) 

r the servant to let her out—-she had no excuse 
bat to retire; for the first time in her life she 
had been worsted. Paul Arundel remained victor 

f the field, 
‘*] should have liked to shake him!” confided 





the General to her daughter when they got 
home, “I believe he knew more than he would 


say. 
"I don’t,” said Millicent, sharply. + “If he 
and his wife wanted to take up Vere they would 
have done it months ago. They must have seen 
her dozens of times ab chapel.” 

‘She shall never come back here—-never ; not 
if she prayed to on her bended knees |” 

“] don’t think she will do that, mamma, It 
is a horrid nuisance, her going. There is my 
white dress not ironed, and my new hat just 
half trimmed !” 

* Ungrateful minx !” 

* And thiok of all the work she used to get 
through! I am sure the servant will never 
manage it alone. Mamma, there is no help for 
it; we must start a second servant.” 

“T shall not do nothing of the sort,” said the 
General. “Vere will be back fn a day or two, 
heartily tired of her folly !” 

* But you said you would not let her return if 
she begged you on her bended knees | ” 

“Tt might be my duty, Millicent, if she were 
standing at my door. J quite forgot the ironing 
and the needlework, to say nothing of the 
cooking! We gob more work out of her than 
we should get out of e fine stuck-up house- 
maid |” 

T wish you had remesobered that before you 
struck ber!” 

“Struck her! You must be dreaming!” 

** Oh, a0; you remember it quite well. I am 
sure her face changed then, and I felt, somehow, 
she would run away.” 

“ Pity you did not say so.” 

They called on Mrs. Reeves, but her surprise 
and alarm at the news were too real for them 
to suspect her of assisting the fugitive to escape, 

Mrs. Campbell visited most of her intimates 
that day, but to none but the Reeves did she tell 
the full history of Vsre’s disappearance ; her 
usual information was tbat her niece had felt the 
heat very much, and was gone to London for a 
change. 





“She will be back soon,” said the Genera 
confidently, to Millicent, as they sat at tea. 

The toast was. tough as leather, the tee 
straw-coloured ; the one had been made ob & 
slow fire, and the water for the other had nv 
boiled, 

The small servant had calmly left the china 
dirty on the kitchen table, it being her evening 
out. Nine o'clock came, and brought no signs 
of supper—the General and Millicent were 
actually reduced to going into the kitcben and 
preparing that meal for themselves. 

They were both unused to domestic work ; 
they broke two tamblers, they upset the milk, 
tumbled over the cat, and burnt their fingers 
during the process, and when the repast was 
actually on the parlour-table they had litile 
appetite, ; 

The poor girl of whom they had made s 
Cinderella might have found herself avenged 
could she have told the inconvenience her absence 
caused them. 

There was no one now to walk those weary 
miles to market each Thursday afternoon. The 
choice delicacies for which the General's little 
kettledrums had been so noted had to be bough? 
in the village now at a far higher price, the little 
servant utterly refusing to perform all the work 
without help, A charwoman was engaged twice 
a week. Millicent’s musling and laces, whose 
“getting up” had cost her so many weary hous, 
were now “* put out.” 

But though these little arrangementa mate 
rially increased the ’s expenses I doubt 
if she and her daughter were really as ¢"- 
fortable as in the days when their mees 
drudge was ever at hand to minister to the: 
convenience, 

One thing astonished the Asylum extremely, 
all the cats and kittens marvelled over it, and 
none of them ever quite solved the matter to 
thelr own satisfaction. 


(Continued on page 451.) 
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“OH, NURSE,” ORIED DORIS, IN 4 FAINT WEARY VOICE, “ WHAT ABR YOU DOING BERET” 


A GREY DAWN. 


0 


CHAPTER XVIL 


No creature on earth conld have been 
more lonely aud desolate than Doris Gordon 
when she left her husband’s home ; not only was 
she absolutely friendlese, but she bad no plan for 
the future, Her one desire was to escape from 
the man who could so cruelly misjudge her and 
to be no longer a burden on a ms akg who had 
never loved her, 

Sir Lionel Maxwell would she knew have 
done his utmost to help her, but the girl’s 
every instinct shrank from applying to the man 
whom her husband believed to be her lover ; 
Marjory Ward, her adopted sister, had forsaken 
her ; the Merediths were far away from England. 

As she tramped through the bitter snow to 
Clapham station it seemed to poor Doris that the 
best thing that could happen would be for her to 
die, She was only one too, many in this great 
world, no one wanted her, no one would mind if 
her youug life andite troubles ended. 

She had not the least idea of her future course; 
he made her way to the station because she felb 
she must get away from Clapham and Cedar 
Lodge, but where to go she had no notion, and 
she stood in the booking-office looking perplexed 
and bewildered, her jatket covered with snow, 
snd her poor little hands cold and numb from 
carrying the bag which, heavy as it seemed to 
her, was yet far too light, seeing it held the 
whole of her worldly possossions, ' 

Why, iv’s never Miss Doris |” 

The girl-wife started, There before her stood 
the comfortable, motherly face of the woman 
who had been nurse at Riverside during the two 
yeare Doris had lived there, 

Janet Brace, or “Nurse,” as she was more 
ually called, bad been the only one of the 
servants who did not take their cue from their 
telstress, and treat poor little Miss West with 
covert insolence, 





Janet had always been kind and respectful to 
the poor little drudge ; she had done her utmost 
to make her charges docile to their unpaid gover- 
ness, and though she had failed {n this, yet she 
had a to bring a little comfort into the 
en life by smoothing her wey as much as she 
cou 


“Oh, Nurse,” cried Doris, in a faint, weary 
volge, *‘ what are you doivg here?” 

But it’s I who should ask you that, Miss 
Doris,” said Janet; “ nine o’¢lock on a February 
night’s no fit time for you to be out alone, Are 
you going home, my dear young lady?" 

“T haven’t gota home,” said Doris, simply ; 
“T’ve run away.” 

Her eyes burned with a feverish glitter, there 
were two bright red spots on her white cheeks, 

Janet’s determination was taken quickly ; 
whatever had happened Mies Doris was in no 
fit state to be wandering about alone, 

“I live at Camberwell,” she said, kindly. “I've 
been there ever since I left Mra. Ward, and I've 
a tidy spare room, Miss Dorie, if so be you'd 
come home with me, Iam sure you ought not 
to be wandering about in thie snow.” 

“Tam very tired,” said Doris. ‘I'll go with 
you gaily, nurse, just for to-night, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Mrs, Bruce took a second ticket,and led the 
way to the platform. In less than ten minutes the 
train came in; ib was a very short journey, and 
as Mra, Bruca lived in » quiet street near the 
station, in less than h an hour from their 
meeting Doris was sate under the goad woman’s 
roof. 

Avery small servant let them in; there was a 
nice fire in the sitting-room, and Janet made 
her vieltor sit-down by it and take off hor wet 
things, while the little. maid boiled up the 
kettle and made some tea. 

Doris looked wistfully round the roomr; she 
started at every sound, and it was clear to Mra, 
Bruce that she was in a stave of nervous terror. 


“You are quite safe here, my dear young | 
lady,” she said, a little later, when she was | after I left Riverside ;* and In o few words she 








feeding Doria with tea and toast as though che 
had been a little child, ‘and perhaps you'd like 
to know howI came here instead of being still 
at Riverside ?” 

“Indeed I should,” said Dorie ;“ it seema like 
& miracle to meet you in London.” 

“ Well, dear, it’s very simple. I’ve always had 
good wages since I waza wid »w, and my husband 
left me a nice little bit of money, so 1 made up 
my mind I'd save for my old ags. I put into a 
building society, so this house is my own, and ’d 
saved plenty to furnish it without touching the 
bit of money Lruce left me which brings in forty 
pounds ayear. My old master died in the 
autumn, and left me a pension, so then I gave 
Mrs, Ward notice, and thought I'd settle down 
here. 

“ Kate fs the child of an old friend who is glad 
for her to be with me, and I let my two best 
rooms toa city gent. Take it altogether, Mire 
Doris, I'm a very happy woman.” 

She looked it ; the content and gladness on her 
face did one gond to see. Doris smiled half 
sadly. 

"You muat have been giad to leave River 
side?” 

" was sorry to leave the children ; and now, 
Mise Doris, my dear, you ought to be in bed.’ 

"Oh, nob yet,” pleaded Dorie, “do tell me 
about Marjory. Was she very sorry when she 
came back and found me gone }” 

“She fretted sadly ; but 1 think your net 
writing pained her more.” 

“7 did write agaia and again.” 

“Then she never had your letters. The roaster 
told her you were married ; but he wouldn’s let 
her know your married name or where you 
lived,” 

“ How cruel!” 

Janet had been looking at the girl’s left hand ; 
now she touched the wedding-ring, and asked, 
gently, — 

“ Ys it true, my dear!” 
* Quite true, nurse. I was married two days 
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her arriving at Brighton-station 
fiod the last train gone, and of all that bad 
ithrough that accident, She kept back 
ly one thing—her husband's name. 

“Bat you aaid to-night you had no home,” said 
such perplexed 

‘An? Lhava nob, 
sr fie married m? 

yr | 


My husband never loved 
out of pity, and now hig 
sister has turned his heart. against me. He 
is sorry he ever married me, He acensed me of 
liking some ons else. What could I do but leave 
him, and rid him of the burden of a wife he did 
aot want?” 

“The world’s a sorry piace for a woman parted 
my dear,” said Janet, gently ; 
‘‘and you're a tender creature to struggléail 
sions, Misa Dori 


from her husband 


Doris shivered 
*‘T dou't want to live long,” she said, simply. 
ae, aud I am sc tired,” 

iof leb her talk any more that 
zl jhe took her upstairs to the spare bed+ 
om, whi was next her own, and undressed 
her as tenderly as if she had been a baby. Then 
she ben ver tha lonely girl and kissed her, 
tear away as she weat back to the 


, 
‘nw - 
\) oue wants 


et would 


Winn Zz 
tocuen, 
Aod there's no one I can send for,” meditated 
Mrs. Bruce. Miss Marjory.’id aot be let come 
if i wrote for hereverso; besides, that poor lamb 
look fit to stand any more ex- 
citement ‘ter just take the beat care of 
her Lean tillahe’s got over the shock of to-night. 
, but her bueband must bea strange man to 
l maid of a sister to that pretty 

tairs,” 
ike with a dim strange con- 
mething having happened. She 
littie rcom, aud found that 
was strange to her. Then bit 
vouts of yesterday came back to her, 
ed tha: she had left her hex a, and 
Janet's kindness would be a lonely 


upstairs d 


Grat fenli¢ 
St s1eCling 
i es r } 
aa «escape 


fri ve 


not sorry. Doris 
onse relief that she | 
.gaes Gordon’s cold cuttivg taunts, 
he ireary 
ciousness of being a burden on a husband 
30 had no love for her, 
‘Tam sors he meant tobe kind tomewhen he 
rried me,” thought poor Doris: *' but really 
‘re was no reont for a wife in his life, Per- 
[ disappointed him, or he believed all that 
against me; but hemever really cared 
he had had ever @o little love for me 
19 would haveunderstood, and avt 
*h cruel doubts of me.” 
sed herself mechanically and wen‘ 
To Mra. Bruce's experienced eyes 
i even worse than she had dose the 
n excitement had kept her up, 
1 bad come, and left her com 
333 and crushed, the mere shadow 
sd girl Janet had kaown only aix 
fore ab Riverside 
very kind to mo,” she said, gratefully, 
nade up the fire and wheeled up ay, 
r her guest close to its welcome 
t I muata’t stay here, I must go 
y to earn my own living.’ 
} go out in this bitter snow, my 
Nurse, eensid'y, ‘jusd lean back in 
p. I've some things to 
and the dinner to see to; but 
on [ can eit down to talk you shall tell me justi 
what y ant to do, and I'll see if I cau help 


il try to sleep 


Tae good woman was 
Ler own mind as 
position in. life Mrs. Bruce was well- 

ad no one dependent on her, and she would 
have liked nothing better than to keep ‘the 
fugitive wife rer guest uutil she could ‘par- 
wade Doris to be reconciled to her husband, 
But Janet koew perfectly well that idleness is 
aimost torture to anyone desperately unhappy. 
Doris wanted work to divert her thoughts from 
her own trouble:. If she spent her nights and 
most of her days in the neat little house near 
Camberwell-green there would be nothing to 
rouse her from herown sorrow, ‘The first thing 


noha little exerciead in 
to the girl’s future. For he 
o-do, she 








life at Cedar Lodge, and the terrible | 
| retorted Mrs, Bruce, “and I'm nob so poor, 








‘o do for the poor young thing was ‘to give her 
an object ia life: something to make her want 
to live. 

Mrs. Bruce had had oue or two letters from 
Riverside, and knew that things there were going 
very badly. It was worse than useless to 


appeal to Major Ward on behalf of his adopted | 
daughter, No, it seemed to the good woman | 


whatever was done for Doris must be done by 
herself. Pe 

She went ic presently to look at her visiter, 
and found her fast asleep. Nurse's old black cat 
had jumped into her lap, and the pair were both 
lost to all waking thoughta. 

“The best thing she can do,” thought Mrs, 
Brace} ‘‘ hut I wish she would just tell me ber 
hasbaud’s name and let me send him a line to say 
that she is safe and with friends.” 


Doris did not wake up till long after dinner- | 


time,and theusbe seemed feverish and shivering, 
asif-she had taken.a chill. She still spoke of 


going away, but ig a feeble, incoherent way. | 


Indeed, to Mre. Bruce, her mind seemed wan- 
dering already, for she wae talking to her 
husband as though she saw him eianding by her, 
and wus beggicg him to send»Agnes away an? 
to try to love hia poor little wife. Janet wiped 
her eyes av she listened. 

“You must go straight te bed, Miss Doris,” 
she said, quietly, “and if pou’ra not better in 
the morning I'll send to old Dre Grey; he's a 
kind old man, and will soon set you to rights.” 

But wheu she went up to look at her patient a 
little tater what she saw so alarmed her that 


| she sett off her little servant for’ the doctor at 


ouce, He lived very uear, and wa: svon in 
Mercier-street ; he looked at Doris gravely, 
listened to Mrs. Bruce's account of their meeting, 
and then when he was outside the sick-room gave 
his verdict, 

"She is very ill indeed. I should say she 
had been out of beabth for months, and vowshehas 


| utterly collapsed. She is suffering from a nervou3 
| fever brought on by trouble and weakness, You 


had better eend for her friends at once, It is 
not right that you should have the trouble and 


} expense of her illness,” 


‘But the poor young thing jas no friends,” 


doetor, but what I can afford to keep her here a 


| bit, always eupposing her illness ia not catehing.” | 
“It’s not catching,” said the old nisa, shortly; | 
; ** but where's her husband?” 


“She has left him. I don’t think ib was a 
happy marriage, His relations disliked ter and 
seemed to have turned his heart away from her. 
She made me promise I would not send to him, 
and | coulda’t,” concluded the good woman, 
naively, '' for I never even heard his name,” 

After that there eamea long time of anxious 
nursing. Sometimes Janet Bruce thought poor 
Doris would never recover from her fl'neas but 
fade away without even telling them her husband’s 
name, Dr, Grey came every day, and did 
his utraost for the lonely girl, aud Janet cared 
for her as though she had been a child of her 
own, and so youth and a good constitution 
triumphed after all, and there came an April day 
when they carried Doris, a pale, fragile shadow of 
her former self, downstairs into the liitle 
sitting-room, aud Janet told her, smiling, the 
doctor said she was out of danger. 

** You have saved my life,” said Doris, simply. 
** But oh, how TI wish you hadn't, It waa very 
good of you, Janet, and oh, what a trouble and 
expense [ must have been to you.” 
like that. . What I've done you ere kindly 
welcome to, and acw, Miss Doris, there's some- 
thing I waut to ask you. Will you tell me your 
husband's name and address? I'll promise never 
to tet him know where you are ; but I want just 


to send him word you are in safe . keeping, | 


Thiak what he must have suffered, dear, ali these 
weeke of cuspense,” 

Bat Doris shook her head, 

" He would not suffer ; he never cared for me, 
and, at the last, I think Agnes had made him 
almost hate me,’ 

The old nurse sighed, 

“You're so young, my dear; not twenty-two 
even yet.’ Don't you see, Miss Doris, there may 


You'll hurt my feelings, deary, {f you talk | 


be a long life before you, and you're plauning so 
that ell the years you live you and your husband 
must be strangers?” 

Doris persisted,—- 

“He has his work, and Agnes; there was no 
room in his life for a wife.” 

** Bat, ay dear,” said poor Mra, Bruce, to 
kiud to spea vacete f to the girl and yet sorely 
troubled at her obs » “if you don’t go back 
to him what are your plans? You'd not be con- 
tent to stay here long, glad as I'd be to keep 

ou ” 


“ You have been too kind al »” said Doris, 
gratefully ; “but I am nearly’ Well now, aud 
very soon I shall be able to go out aa @ governess, 
You know, I really did teach the little Warde for 
nearly a year; eo I might say [had had some 
experionce,” . 

Poor Janet looked more bewildered than ever. 

“Ts it a daily governess you menn to be, Miss 
Doris }” 

“No; Id much rather be that, thev I could 
take your spare room and be your lodger, Janet ; 
but ] don’t expect I should earn enough, Iara 
afraid i should have to-go into the house. Per. 
hap:, if | found a nice family, I should nob hate 
it very much,” 

Mrs. Bruce started. 

“But the-baby!” she exclaimed, forgetting 
all caution. “ ¥ou coulda’t possibly leave that.” 

** What baby ?” asked Doris, not comprehend- 
ing fm the least ; but something she saw in the 
old woman’s face told her the truth, and she 
burst into tears. 

"You musta’t cry,” said Nurse Janet, simply ; 
“and I] ain sure I never intended to startle you, 
pnt I thought you knew, and the baby will bo 
| here in July—three months now. And, oh, done 

ou see, Miss Doris, it’s nob only yourself you 

ave to think of now. If you persish in uot 
being reconciled to your husband your child 
will be fatherless all its life,” 
| Doris grew very pale, but when she spoke 

her reply was not what the old nurse hoped. 
i "The baby will have me,” she said, quietly ; 
“and men never care much for little childrec. 
Besides, there’s Agnes ; she hated me, and she 
would be unkind to the child just because it was 
mine. No; I willtry hard to get some work to 
do at home; I'll work every moment of the day, 
if I can only earn enough to make us no burden 
to you, if you will let us stay here.” 

"Stay, and welcomes, my deary,” said the old 
woman: ‘bub it’s a sad, lonesome life you are 
planning for yourself,” 

“Never mind; it fa better than Ciaplam. 
Oh! Janet, if you kuew how miserable I was 
there {” 

She lay back on her pillows for a little while 
in silence ; then she aaid, sudden!y,-- 

* Aud, perhaps, after all, I shall divin July ; 
we taay both die together, my child and I, and 
then Andrew would-be quite free ; but, Jauet, ii 
I was sure [ was dying I’d like to see him once 
again ;-and some tine I'll write down his name 
and address, and you can rend for him if you're 
quite sure it would only be to say Guod-bye ! ° 


. 








et 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Maworr Warp was hurt, angry, and indig- 
nani that her father should attempt to achiev+ 
by physical force what she had refused to hu 
) persuseions, 

Ib was not the bodily pain of the blow which 
hurt her, but. the crue! humiliation that he, he 
father, should offer her such an indignity. 

She stood before him in perfect silence, bu! 
with such anger aad indignation blazing in be 
eyes that Major Ward fel almost slarme?, 
though, with all the obatinacy of a weak nature 
‘he tried to carry off his fears by a show of 
bravado, 

* You are the most provoking girl I ever met; 
I believe you would sooner see us all starve thav 
stretch out a finger to help us,” 

* L.don’e think’ there is any chance of you 
starving,” said Marjory, speaking with bitte: 
contempt ; “ with your half-pay and the intere=: 
| of may taoney you have as much as hundred: «f 
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earners ean mar 
families, As bt» begging, 
tbat your wifs may live xury I simply 
won't do it, You may kill me, if you like, but 
scu shall nob turn me into a cringing, begging, 
jetter- writer.” 

"D> you forget that I am your father $” 
raved the furious Major ; “ that all you have is 
mine, and I have an absolute right to do what I 
like with you?” 

Marjory smiled bitterly. 

"If you believed (hat I fanoy my fate would 
be a very wretched one, but hoppily I live in a 
free country. I am of sxe, and can defy you, 
My money grant ou. can keep for over three 
years, but I don’t think you can shut me up in 
prison for the aame period,” 

“T can refuee a farthing towarde your main- 
tenance if you disobey me.” 

‘* Well, I tell you frankly I shall not obey you. 
I will not write to Geoffrey Fairfax or any one 
else for money, and no threats or blows,” she 
looked at him fixedly, ‘‘ will change my pur- 


ae, 
: The Major blustered a good deal, but he felt 
he had the worst of the bargain, and waited till 
his wife's return to consult with her as to his 
next measure, Marjory meanwhile went up- 
stairs to lie down and think over her future, 

That she 'was eure of a refuge with Miss 
Mowbray she knew, fer not only had Geoffrey 
given the old lady a brief sketch of Marjory’s 
troubles, but “Aunt Grace” had written, with 
her own hand, a few lines to the girl, saying how 
much she bad loved her mother, and how gladly 
she would receive Marjory at any time to stay 
with her for a3 long as she could be spared. 

Marjory’s heart beat rapidly. She knew that 
with Miss Mowbray she would be safe from her 
father’s authority, and, but for the memory of 
thab cruel blow, ehe would simply have watched 
her opportunity, have taken the train from 
Esrleston and thrown herself upon AuntGcace’s 
bespitality, 

But Marjory was not perfect. She was just 
un ordinary human being, with very stron, 
passions, once aroused, Left to herself she wa 
Lave helped her father gecerously to the utmost 


of her power ; bat ehe was indignant ab his con- : 


juct, and at his desire to sacrifice her to the 
interests of his second family, and so she decided 

write to the trustee of her mother’s marriage 
scitlement before she took the extreme step of 
leaving homme. 

Mr, Burleigh was a lawyer in good practice 
in London. He had been well-known to 
Marjory in her younger days, bub since her 
mother’s death bis intimacy with ber father, had 
dropped, She knew that his office was in the 
Temple, and that the address was Pamp-court; 
the number she did not know, but she thought 
that Mr, Burleigh having been there for twenty 
years was probably well-known, and so she 
decided to risk it, 

The note was very short, and some. instinct 
warned her to post it herself that very evening. 
Verbaps she had a presentiment her liberty 
might soon be restricted. 


“My Dean Mr Borterca,— 
“When T was a little girl you used to be 
very kind to me, and I know that you were a 
iiieod of my own dear mother. If you have 
auy kindly recollection of her pleasé come here 
to see me. Tam in the greatest possible trouble. 
iy father is in pecuniary diffisulties, and is 
angry becauee I will not try to borrow money 
‘or him. My step-rother always hated me, My 
oue desire is to getaway. You are in eomie sort 
uy guardiau, will you help me? 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Mansory. Warp,” 


‘'P.S.—Please do not write, I might not get 
the letter,”” 

. Marjory came back from posting this note to 
‘ad her step-mother standing in the hall with a 
’ 7 Somme face. . 

‘Come in here,” she said, gravely ning 
me i, of & little room known aa the jor’s 
Stuc y. 

“Tam very tired, I would rather go to my 
wD room,” . 


m of Mr. Fairfax, 
in te 





“You must listen to me,” retorted her step- 
mother. ‘Has your father told you we are 
ruined §” 

“ Something like it.” 

"You can help. us if you like, and you must 
doit, Write to Mr. Fairfax and ask him to lend 
your father s sufficient sum to tide over this 
trouble,” 

“Tam nota beggar,” sald Marjory, sulleniy, 
"Tt is of no use your going op, Mrs, Ward, I 
have already refused wy father.” 

“It is ridiculous,” eaid Mrs. Ward, angrily. 
“T do believe you are the blindest girl in the 
world. Why, so far from minding dolug you 
this fayour Geoffrey Fairfax would be delighted 
at the chance of seeing you. Don’t you know 
that he is over head and cars in love with you, 
and that if you were not such an obstinate 
creature he would have proposed to you long ago?’ 

“You wrong him,’ said Marjory, bravely. 
“He and [ are friends, and he bas too much 
respect and regard for me to marry me for 
the sake of Alfreton Towers.” 

“You are a simpleton,” said Mra. Ward, 
bluntly. “I tell you the man is hopelessly in 
love with you. . Z thought he had proposed to you 
and been refused.” 

“He never thought of such a thing.” 

Mrs, Ward laugied, spitefully. 

“At any rate he showed his feelings pretty 
plainly to outsiders. I know something of the 
world and of men, and I tell you Geoffrey Fair- 
fax worships the ground you walk on. If he has 
nob told you so itis probably because you have 
shown’ him you would not accept his devotion; 
but there can be no harm in your making ure of 
that devotion to help your family,” 

Marjory shook her head, 

“Tshall never beg cither of Geoffrey Fairfax or 
anyone elee,”’ 

“Theni6 will be the worse for you,” said Mra. 
Ward, bitterly. “Now go, and I don't want to 
gee yOu again to-night.” 

Riverside waa a rambling old-fashioned country 
house, an¢ when Marjory and Doris first came 
there three rooms had been given thém at the 
extreme end of one wing, 

In these days Mrs, Ward bad not shown her 
colours so plainly, and had made some attempt at 
pleasing her stepdaughter, 

Marjory had expressed a desire for theae special 
rooms because they had a view over the lake, and 
were so far away {com the main part of the house, 
and  adiaeeenet from the nurseries, that no noice 
could penetrate there, 

The two girls had used the middle room asa 
sort of little study common to both. They had 
gloried ia being so faraway fromanyone else, and 
in haviog—as Doris put it—as good as a house to 
theraselves, 


When Doris went away. Marjory had been) 
offered a change of rooms, but she preferred to: 


stay where she was, Strange that though she 
condemned Doris for keeping a secret from her, 
and complained bitterly of her silence, yet she 
clung to the spot where they had been together, 
aud from a strange caprice she would not alter 
anything that reminded her of her adopted 
sister. 

The very picture Doris had been painting was 
still on the eaaél, a shelf still contained her 
favourite books, Her own especial chair always 
faced Marjorg’s ab the opposite corner of the 
window, and her picture was still over her adopted 
sister's bed, 

‘ry asshe would Marjory had never forgotten 
Doris or rooted her out of her thoughts, and so 
she was glad to live still in the rooms they had 
shared together. 

She stirred the fire into a brighter blaze and 
sat down, She had borne herself bravely in her 
struggle with her father, she bad kept up bravely 
in the scene with her stepmother; but now the 
tension over, and the reaction sef in, she felt 
utterly downcast and. miserable. She was so 
wretched she would gladly have buried her face 
in her hands and indulged in a good cry ; but. first; 
she wanted to think over things quietly, to plan: 
out, if it were possible, her future. 

er letter to Mr, Burleigh had gone, that was 


one.comfort ;.buf.on the whole she wished that 


instead of writing it she had gone straight to Miss 








Mowbray, and bad gent her appeal: to Mr. Bur- 
leigh from her house, The lawyer might be 
away or ill or too busy to come to her aid at 
once, and meanwhile she musi stay at River- 
side, 

She felt frightened : she hardly knew what she 
feared, but the very thought of ihe look she had 
seen op her stepmother’s face made her shiver. 

What if Mrs. Ward hed some dark plot for 
forcing her into submission! Marjory was 
utterly in her power, If friends came to Inquire 
forher Mrs Ward might give out that ¢he was ill 
in bed. Even if Mr. Burleigh sppeared she 


‘might not be able to eee him, 


" Oh, if Thad only gone to London,” thought 
poor Marjory, I could have, walked to the eta- 
tion, and. I might have been safe with Miss Mow- 
bray by tenro’clock, I will go to-morrow. J can 
write again to Mr. Burleigh and tell him to come 
and see methere, I don’t feel safe here. Mrs. 
Ward hates me, and my death would mewn five 
thousand pounds for my father. Ob, it’s dread- 
ful ; but I feel afraid,” 

She undressed herself and went to bed. 
Strange that her last waking thoughts were not 
of the future, sud the dangers it. might hold for 
her; but of Mrs. Ward’a strange words, 
" Geoffrey Fairfax worships the very. ground you 
tread on ;” she had no faith in the woman who 
had uttered them, She did not in the least 
believe they were true, aud yet the very thought 
the bare idea that Geoffrey loved her made her 
happy. 

For Marjory Ward knew her own secret} now ; 
she loved Geoffrey Fairfax, not with the girlish 
fancy she had felt for Sir Lionel Maxwell, but 
with a deep, intense affection which would last 
her life, He was eo good and true; s? noble and 
generous. And, perhaps, but for his step-father’s 
will, he might have cared for her, Of course he 
never could now. To him she represented one 
of the conditions of an arbitrary aud unjust will. 
He would never choose as his wife one who had 
been chosen for him, 

Yet be wae her friend, and poor Marjory at 
length sobbed herself to sleep trying to think 
that friendship was a good substitute for love. 
When she awoke the tardy February sunshine 
was streaming into the room; someone had 
evidently been there already, for tray of break- 
fast was waiting on the table by the bed, and by 
it a tiny, twisted note. 

Marjory supposed ehe had overslept herself, 
and opened the note listlessly enough ; it war in 
her father’s writing. 


“My wife and I have decided that the folly of 
a spoilt child shall not wreck our whole lives, 
Fortunately Geoffrey Fairfax does not know your 
band-writiag ; a letter to him appealing in your 
name for help for us is already on its way; he 
will respond generously, believing you tle writer. 
Meanwhile, lest you should attempt to circum: 
vent our plans, you will remain in your own 
apartments. 16 will be given out that you are 
too ill. to come downstairs, We truet that o 
period of solitude may bring you to your senses, 
Your father, 
“Epwarsp Wann.” 


Marjory’s first impulse was to fly to the door 
and try the handle, Alas! it war Iccked, She 
went into the sitting room, which had also a 
door opening on to the landing; this, too, was 
fastened, and so was that of the third room, 
where Doris had elept. All means of access to 
the outer world was cut cil, and Marjory was 
literally a prisoner in the three rooms. 

She knew too well how far they were from the 
main part of the house to imegine thai her voic: 
would be heard, and yet she made che effort, 
calling for help till she wos nearly hoarse, but 
no sound came in avewer, and she give it up at 
last in despair. * 

The doors were’ all of stout wood, the locks 
and hinges in first-rate order, To break open 
one of the doors was absolutely impossible for a 
delicate girl; besides Marjory had nothing to 
assist her in the task. 

/While she slept the fire-irons had been care- 
fully removed ; the ashes still lay in the grate 
giving it a hopelersly cheerless aspect, and for 
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warmth a good-sized oil stove had been brought | 


in, 

“How sound I must have slept,” thought 
Marjory ; “ but I suppose she took car» of that,” 
remembering a i | of very bitter tea which had 
been brought to her after she was in bed ; “ of 
course that tea wae drugged,” 

She dressed herself aud went into the sitting- 
room ; daintily neat in al] her tastes, Marj 
dusted the mantelpiece carefully with her hand- 
kerchief ; found in » cupboard the disused aum- 
mer fire-screen and put it in the grate to hide 
the cold, grey ashes ; then she sank wearily into 
& chair and wondered what to do next. 

It was eleven o'clock ; she imagined her gaolers 
would visit her with food about one. She must 
try and find something to do; she could nob sit 
with folded hands for two long hours; she took 
® book out of the shelves and began to read. 


But it would not do; her nerves were too | 


overstrung for her to fix her attention on the 
printed page, aud she found her mind wardering 
from the heroine’s troubles to her own. She 
closed the book at last in despair, and tried to 
review her own circumstances and see what she 
had to hope or fear, 

First of all it wae certain that Mre, Ward 
(somehow Marjory preferred to think her troubles 
her step-mother's work) would keep her in durance 
until Geoffrey's answer came; but if he sent a 
remittance would she be released at once} She 
knew that he was not at Alfreton, therefore 
the letter must be forwarded ; altogether, she 
thought, at least four days would be required 
or the anewer—-four days of imprisonment ! 

Marjory hated the thought of Geofirey being 
imposed on, but she had one ray of hope ; her 
‘ather was mistaken. My, Fairfax did'know her 
handwriting. When be was staying at Riverside 
she had sent him two-shorb notes—notes that 
the whole world might bave seen, since they were 
merely replies to invitations to walk with him. 
Now, Marjory’s writing, though pretty and dis- 
tinct, was very peculiar and most difficult to 
imitate. If Geoffrey remembered it, he must 
know the begging-letter was a forgery; and 
surely that fact would tell him Marjory wae in 
trouble, and send him to her rescue, 

It was very little to goon, ber notes had been 
ao short and of such trifling importance he must 
have destroyed them as soon as read, and might 
not have the least recollection of her hand- 
writing. But he was her friend (she would not 
thiok of Mrs. Ward's assurance he was some- 
thing more), he had always seemed interrated in 
all that concerned her, and so she hoped egainst 
hope he would know that the letter he received 
vas not from her, and would come to Riverside 
to see how things were going with her, 

That was one hope, Marjory needed all she 
could think of to keep up her courage. Another 
was that Mr. Burleigh (wh 
her letter that very morning) would come 
promptly to her aid. She tried to remember all 
she had heard of the lawyer, but could only 
recollect that in the old days when he was 
their frequent visitor he had always seemed 
more her mother’s friend than the Major’s, and 
that at the time’ of the Merediths leaving Eng- 
land he had written a very kiad letter tc Uncle 

Javid, assuring him that his niece would always 
find a warm friend in Charles Burleigh if she 
aver needed one. 

“Tf old nurse were here still I should 
have one creature I could trust,” thought Mar- 
jory ; “but there ie not a servant in the house 
now who would not betray me to Mra, Ward 
for s bribe, Lady Maxwell is in France, Ju- 
dith Hilton would help me, but how can 1 get 
a letter to her? No, that te quite impossible, 
Jady would be true to me, but just now Jj 
have no chance of getting at her. t me see, 
she was coming here this afternoon. I wonder 
what excuse they will make to ber)” 

Marjory preserved a sullen silence tvhen, about 
one o'clock, Mrs. Ward herself brought in a 
tray of dinner, She was surprised to find, 
when her step-mother departed, that she ac- 
tually fela hungry, She ate all provided, and 
found thet she was much better for it, and her 

spirits rose iraperceptibly. 

She opened the window and looked ont; it 


must have received | 





was a cold February day, but bright, and the 
winter sun had some faipt power. Marjory, of 
course, knew the position of, the weet wing well; 
but a plan had come into her head, and she 
wanted to see if it was feasible, 

There were no rooms immediately above the 
three where she was confined, and im 
below them were disused guest charabers ; any- 
one coming sway from the front entrance to 
Riverside must pass well in view of Marjory’s 
windows. Would it be possible for her to 
attract their attention, not by her voice, that 
was far from powerful, and was liable to be 
carried away on the wind, but if she stood at 
the window and waved her hand. 

Still, if Judith were told she was ill the 
sight of her waving her hand would not reveal 
the extent of her troubles ; she must think of 
something better than that. 

Mar jory went into the sitting-room and glanced 
round to eee what would serve her purpore. At 
firep she felt it hopeless, then suddenly she 
espied a good aized ivory egg which had been 
given to her by her aunt, Mrs, Meredith, who 
firmly believed in mending stockings on the 
German method, which is done by eo 
egg in the foot and stretching over it the hole 
to be darned. 

It was a desperate chance, Marjory wrote a 
short note, telling her friend just how she was 
situated, and begging her to send on the news 
to Geoffrey Fairfax, at Alfreton Tower, and Mr, 
Burleigh, Pump Court, Temple. She woscrewed 
the egg, which opened in the middle, inserted 
her letter, and unfastened it, then on the out- 
side she wrote Judith’s name and address, It 
was just possible that if her token failed to be 
picked up by Judith herself it might fall into 
honest hands and still reach her. 

Judith was to have been at Riverside by three 
o'clock. Ten miiutes past came, aud still no 
trace of her. Marjory was growing almoat faint 
with suspeuse, when at laet the trim natty figure 
came in sight, walking briskly alovg. Marjory 
let her reach the door, guessing that the probable 
excuse of her own illness would make her friend 
glance towards her epecial windows as she re- 
traced her steps. 

The delay seemed interminable, and yet it was 
ovly ten minutes before Judith came slowly back. 
Marjory had the window wide open, then just at 
the moment that Miss Hilton lifted her eyes 
towards the west wing she dropped her token. 

Would Judith see it? Would the fragile 
messenger reach the ground safely, or !odge 
among the bushes and sobe lost? The suspense 
was almoat unbearable ; then, as Marjory was In 
despair, che saw her friend stoop and pick up 
something. She closed the window then, with 
n sigh of unubtterable relief; she knew Judith 
had received her token, and would help her. 


(70 be continued.) 








VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 


—0t— 
CHAPTER XXVIII 
Vivren rose to her feet with a low, startled 


cry. All the colour had faded from her beautiful 
fac, leaving it as white as marble. 

The roses she held in peer fell mays rm 
upon the green grass, an & vo t 
canted searcely human, she repeated the 
words,— 

* You have discovered a secret, Percy—Mr. 
Lisle—I—I—-—” , 

Ina moment Percy was kneeling beside her. 
clasping her cold little hand in his, 

**You—you—hate me then, Mr, Lisle{" she 
sobbed ; “or you pity me, and I cannot stand 
that. Oh, I thought no one would ever 
know-——~” 

Vivien spoke so incoherently, and her voice 
quivered so that he could not catch the import 
of her words ; he thought it was shy, maidenly 
modesty that confused her eo. And her apparent 
timidity charmed her impetuous young lover 
more than ever, 





Yet you have 
avoided ise on every occasion, Vivien, giving me 
no chauce to speak with you, until the torture of 
suspense as to whether you cared for me or not 
nearly drove me mad, 

“T felt that I mustspeak to you. I have never 
cared for anyone You are my firat love, 
When men love as deeply and truly as I love 
you, dear, it is hard to find words eloquent 
enough t> express what they feel, I love you 
better than my life, 

“ Will youve my wife, darling! My love shaii 
abield you, my heart shelter you. Do not turo 

our sweet face away ; raise your eyes to mine, 
ever mind those flowers beside you ; if they 
could speak each bud would say @ prayer for me. 
Look at me, sweet ; tell me, will you be mywife!” 

As his words gained in force and eloquence 
Vivien’s pulse beat faster. She was face to face 
in that eupreme moment with her own heart, and 
she knew that she loved Percy Lisle with her 
whole soul ; knew that he was the very sun of 
her existence, 

But she drew back with thrill of horror. Hoe 
loved her ; but would his love not turn to loath- 
ing if he knew of the dark secret that hung over 
her head like a sword 3 

Oh, Heaven, could she deceive him and keep 
his love, or confess it all, and see hin paas out of 
her life for ever? 

There was a sharp, bitter struggle which swept 
all the colour from face for a moment, during 
which the bonest impulse of her heard was to cry 
out: 

“Go away and leave me to myself, Percy 
Lisle! A dark shadow hangs over my life. 
you knew what I had done you could not love 
me.” 

It was a terrible struggle, then her poor bruised 
heart cried out: 

"Oh, I cannot lose my hve! 
him!” 

The very birds in the trees above her head 
seemed to sing to her in their songs : 

“Marry him, and be happy. He will never 
know—he can never find out your secret, Marry 
him, and be happy.” 

Her heart was in a whirl, and a voiceless sob 
rippled over ber tremulous lips, aa she cried out 
to herself ; 

“ Come what will, I cannot lose my lover, He 
will never know—never find me out,” 5 

“Why don’t you speak, my darling,” cried 
Perey. “ Your ce frightens me, Do net be 
cruel to me, little Vivien. Look up at me, anc 
tell me if you love me well enough to be wy 
wife? What answer have you for me, ™y 
beautiful sweetheart ?” 

She did not look up at him. Her white eye 
lids fell, her golden head sunk on her bresst 
She prayed Heaven and the angels to keep her 
pil secret. Her fair head d nearer 

The passion of his tender, words 
bad conquered her, In that one moment she 
would have bartered the whole world for bis 
dear sake. 

He took her hands and tried to catch a glimpre 
of her face ; to read there the answer which ber 
were slow to speak. 
acts trouble, sorrow, or ce should ever 
come to me, Percy, would you love me, po matter 
what came? Would you love me throngh it all, 
as you do now?” she whiepered, aa he bent 

down his handeome head to catch her answer. 
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**T would love through trouble and sorrow, 
my pene aud pe my life to shield you from 
them,” he answered, gravely. 

“Bot through —could you 
love me if women scorned me and held aloof 
from me, and mex spoke of me with sneers— 
could your love outlast oll that, Percy!” she 
asked, with a world of tremulouseagerness in her 


voice. 

Her lover took her pretty face between his 
hands, and looking into her eyes, replied : 

“You must not talk about such a thing as dis- 
grace. No, I will not love you through disgrace, 
for nothing of that kind could ever have drifted 
across your pure unsullied life. I do not like the 
word on your lips, my pretty little wild flower. 
Liove you eo well, I could die for you. And 
now, my darling, give me my answer. Look up 
into my face, dear, and tell roe ‘ Yea’ or ‘No,’ 

“Th is Percy,” she whispered, faintly ; 
“bat, oh, I am so unworthy |” 

He did not seem to hear her last words, but 
clasped her in hie arme with » passionate cry. 

‘“My darling,” he murmured, ‘‘I know now 
bow groundless was my jealousy of Charley 
Leighton ; your heart was mine, darling, all 
mine.” 

He covered her face with passionate kisses, 
breathing out each moment how happy he was, 
avi that he esemed bewildered by bis own great 
bliss. 

“Tell me again that you care for me,” 
he whiepered, “T want you to look up into my 
face and say of your own free will: “‘ I_love you, 
Percy.’” 

And she obeyed him, 

“T love you with all my heart,” she whispered, 
“ae I never loved before,” 

There came then for them, az there comes for 
ail lovers, half an hour of paradise, 

Bat even while he caressed her, and his kisses 
were yet warm on her lips, the great fear swept 
over her once . 

Was it well to deceive this noble man who 


_ loved her so {--this lover who loved her so 


fondly ? Would he ever find her out? “I cannot 
love my love,” she cried out to her own heart. 
“I will live in the sunshine of my love, and 
trust that he will never find out what I have 
done.” 

“Let us keep our engagement a secret, Percy, 
until gfter the garden-party is over,” she 
whispered ; and too happy to refuse her a single 
request he coneen 
_ Until after the garden-party{ Dear Heaven, 
if she had but known what bitter woe that 
gardea-party was to bring her ! 





CHAPTER XXIX, 


Vivizew Nortu never remembered how that 
day psesed—that day that was to have such a 
crue} ending—she wae so supremely happy. 

Even Mrs. Leighton noticed how bright her 
pansy-biue eyes had pews with some new hope, 
“Tt is love,” thought Edith Hurst, jealously. 

But the question is, is it Charley or Perey 
Lisle whora she cares for most? Why should 
Vivien North, with her pink-and-white baby 
face, win Charley's love, while such dark, glorious 
beauty as mine faile?” she aeked herself.- 

_ All that day Edith watched with : feverish 
impatience for the arrival of the London express, 
which was to bring Sir Gilbert Valentine's 
~~ ghters, their brother Bertram, and Gertrude 
roest, 
re last S. wets drew ay Stet the door, 
two 8 yo gir! ted and were 
ushered immedicaly tote tan terestiesccaan 
where Mrs. Leighton and Edith awaited them. 
My brother and Gertrude Froest expect to 
arrive in time for the garden party,” explained 
Lian Valentine after the usual greetings 
Were over. “Sister Eleanor and I availed our- 
selves of your very kind Invitation to come a few 
days in advance,” 

“Tam so delighted,” murmured Edith, “I 
have quite % surprise in store for you,” she con- 
Unued, sweetly, “We have a friend of yours 
staying a few weeks with us, whom I think you 





will be particularly pleased to mest, for if report 
speaks truly, you are quite intimately 


8 
ee 

nm Valentine looked up with a simper, 
blushing confusedly, while Eleanor Valentine 
turned quite pale, 

“ Which one of our dear five hundred friends 
is it?” laughed Lilian, “ You have kept back 
the most interesting part of it. Is it a lady—or 
—a~as gentleman!” 

“Twill not keep you in suspense,” laughed 
Edith, watching her visitor's face narrowly, as 
ehe continued: “it is gewtleman, He was at 

with your brother Bertram.” 

«fe must ‘be Cuthbert Leigh,” said Eleanor 
Valentine, blusbing furiously, as she toyed 
nervously with the buttons of her dainty kid 


gloves, 
She had quite forgetien her fancy for Lumley 


“Ob, no, it is not Mr. Leigh,” replied Edith. 

“ An invitation was sent to him, too, I believe ; 

eg is es the one in ——. I must not 

you in suspensé a moment longer; it is 
Percy Lisle. He is e 


g hie vacation here 
with Mr. Char! ton.” 


It was now Lilian’s turn to blueh and murmur, 

“Tt is indeed « pleasant surprise, for Percy 
Lisle and my brother are excellent friends. Akh, 
there is Mr. Lisle now,” she cried, delightedly, 
atarting sbruptly back from the lace-draped 
window beside which she had been standing. 

But the smile died from Lilian Valentive's 
cold, heughty lips as her eyes fell upon the fair- 
haired young girl who walked beside him with 
her wantih bonatiie over her arm 

“What a pretty young girl! ” cried Eleanor, 
breathlessly, as she followed the direction of 
Lilian’s gaze. ‘*Whou is she, Miss Hurst” 

Eleanor bad quite forgotten ever having met 
Vivien before, | Unfortunately she did not 
possess the faculty of remembering faces. 

Edith Hurst shrugged her shoulders mali- 
clously as she answered,— 

** Her name is Vivien North ; she is the niece 
of an old farmer who once saved Auntie 
Leighton’s life. The old farmer wrote te auntie 
asking if this girl + come and visit her for a 
few monthr, and w the circumstances auntie 
could not refase, of course, and on she came bag 
and baggage.” 

“Only a country girl?” sneered Lilian, 
frowning darkly. “ It will nob be very agreeable 
to welcome a of that kind into our set, 
ey unfortunate that you are obliged to welcome 

{ ” 


“T agree with you perfectly,” declared Edith, 
warmly,: her dark eyes flashing with a baleful 
light. “I bave hinted as much to Mr. Lisle, but 
when a young man fs blinded by love hé will not 
see existing facts.” 

“Then you think Mr, Lisle is in love with 
her?” asked Lilian, In a hard, constrained 
voice, _ 

‘* He haunts her like a shadow,” replied Edith. 
“ Her artlese, winning simplicity seems to fascl- 
nate all the gentlemen, Even Charley Leighton, 
who was the most aristocratic fastidious young 
man in our set, has fallea a victim to this country 
re gage charms. We wust look to our 


Lilian Valentine turned quickly away from the 
window, and as Edith watched the scornful curl 
of her lip she told herself,— . 

‘*Lilfan Valentine’s jealousy is aroused, The 
leaven works well.” 

Bat impulsive, warm-hearted Eleanor looked 
after Vivien’s retreating form with an admiring 


gaze. 

“T like her,” she thought, “whether she is 
only a simple country girl or a queen of society. 
There’s not a girl in London or K either that 
can compare with her for beauty or grace, I 





generally like persons at first sight, or f hate | 


them ; and I feel sure [ shall like this Vivien if 
she is ag nice ae her pretty face indicates, 
Whether Lilian scolds or not, I don’t care, we 
ehall be capital frienda, Vivien North,” she rumi- 
vated, softly, as she turned from the window and 
followed Edith and ber sister—“ what a pretty, 
fanciful name! I have heard it somewhere 
before, but 1 cannot think where.” 





Half an hour later Vivien joined the group of 
young folke out on the lawn, She eaw there had 
been new arrivals, and she noticed too, that one 
of them—a graceful, stylish young, girl—atood a 
little apart tal siog with Percy Lisle, anda feeling 
something like jealous pain stirred Vivien’s heart, 

One white jewelled hand wae laid lightly on 
his arm with a quiet air of proprietorship, as she 
amiled up bewitchingly into his face, and 
coquettishly shaking her head in response to 
some question he had asked. 

For the first time in his life he had avi noticed 
Vivien’s approach, he ceamed s» deeply 
engrossed in the presence of the girl beside him. 

“Sho must be some old acquaintance,” though: 
Vivien, watching intently bis every graceful 
gesture. 

She could not shake off the impression that she 
had seen just such a dark, haughty face before ; 
even the scornful curling of the red lips seemed 
strangely famillar to her, and the more she 
watched her the stronger grew the conviction 
that the face was familiar to her. 

Suddenly someone touched heronthe arm. Ib 
was Edith, with that eame peculiar emile on her 
face that Vivien had noticed there so often of late 
when she addressed her—the smile that seeined 
ao cold and pitiless. 

“T see you are admiring our new arrivals ; 
pretty young girle, aron’t they?” said Edith, 
carelessly, ‘ Vore and be introduced,” 

re Not now,” said Vivien, elirinking back, “I 

**You don’t want to interrupt such a charming 
téle d-téte,” supplemented Edith; “but nevor 
mind that-—-they wil! have plenty of time to talk 
toeach other through life, for’ they are to be 
married soon—at leas5, that is common report.” 

The ahcck the words caused Vivien was 80 
sudden it nearly took her breath away, 

* Come,” said Edith, ‘ Mra. Leighton will no. 
like it if you do not weleome these young ladies 
wartaly, for they are particular friends of hers 
from London,” 

In another instant Edith had drawn Vivien 
toward the spot where Lilian stood. Percy 
Lisle stepped forward with a glad, eager light 
= his face ; but Edith drew Vivien quickly past 

m. 
“My dear Lilian,” she aaid, drawing Vivien 
forward, “this ie Farmer Nelson's niece, Vivien 
North, who is stopping a few weeks with us. 
Vivien, this is Mies Lilian Valentine, Sir Gilbert 
Valentine’s daughter, of London.” 

Miss Valentine crested her haughty head, and 
glanced coldly at Vivien, and with a stare as con- 
temptuous and frigid as good breeding would 
allow inclined her head ever so slightly, turned 
on her dainty heel and swept proudly past 
Vivien, to the intense surprise of the entire group 
who had witnessed the unusual scene. | 

Vivien had beard but theee words,-- 

“Sir Gilbert Valentine’s daughter, of 
London,” 

Vben the blue esky, the green trees, and the 
faces of the young girla whirled suddeuly about 
her, and the terrible wordy seemed to have 
been hissed out by trumpet voices, 

To an inatant the terrible truth flashed 
intuitively across Vivien’s dazed brain—this 
haughty girl, whom gossips connected with her 
deriing Percy’s name, was Bertram Valentine's 
aister—Bertram Valentine, the handsome, stylish 
treacherous villain whe had wrecked her young 
life—who had placed a dark stain on her name 
that a lifetime could not efface, because she had 
trusted and blindly believed him. 

Now she reallsed why the dark proud face of 
this haughty girl had stunned amt bewitched her 
go at first aight. She forgot the terrible insult of 
ths slight pub upon her in the terrible discovery 
that A was face to face with Bertram Valen- 
tine’s sister, The very ground seemed to reel 
under hor feet as the thought occurred to her, — 

“What if Bertram himself were there!” 

As Vivien turned from the group and burried 
away she passed a young man who had been 
gazing at her i.tently, white to the lions, She 
did nod even glance at him as she passed, nor did 
she hear the startled cry that broke frow his 
lips, — 

PN Good Heavens, that must be Vivien,” 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


i iT is certainly Vivien, or my eyes deceive 
me!” cried Cuthbert Leigh, gazing after the 
retreating girlish figure. “Yeb it is almost im- 
possible, What can she be doing here?” 

A slight shudder passed over his frame as he 
remembered under what peculiar circumstances 
he had ecen her last, in the moonlit glen, when 
Bertram Valentine had urged him so strongly to 
play the part of minister, and be had so indig- 
nantly refused, 

“There are often strange, unaccountable 
resemblances ip faces,’ he mused, ‘I must find 
ont without delay who thie young girl is.” 

He walked thoughtfully down the gravel 
walk, meditating deeply. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated, as his glance rested 
upon a tall, manly formin the distance, *’ there’s 
Perey Lisle, my old class mate ! 
of him who this young girl is.” 

All unconscious of the strange web he was help- 
ing cruel fate to weave so subtly, Leigh hastily 
wended his way in the direction of his friend, and 
reached the spot just ia time to see Edith Hurst 
etep forward, saying sweetly, in response te some 
remark Percy had made,— 

“You must allow me to congratulate you upon 
your engagement to Vivien, Mr, Lisle; permit 
me to wish you all the happiness imaginable.” 

All the young girle, with the exception of 
Lilian Valentine, echoed her corgratulations, 

Cuthbert Leigh was too preoccupied in one 
bewildering thought to pay mich heed to what 
was going on around him, At that instant he 
saw Vivien appear in the doorway, siep lightly 
across the portico, and flit down the gravelled 
walk in an opposite direcrion. 

“ Will you kindly tell me who that young girl 
isi” he asked of a servant who stood near, 
decorating the trees for the morrow's f¢(e. 

**Certainiy, air,” replicd the man, politely, 
giancing in the direction indicated; “that is 
Miss Vivien North.”’ 

“Thank you,” responded 
moving hastily away in the direction 
gone, 

“T shall make a clean breast of the whole 
affair,” he muttered ; “it is my duty; if she Is 
the Viviea who is engaged to Percy Liele it must 

brokeu off at once.” 

The colour came and went on his distressed 
face as he cautiously drew near the epot where 
Vivien sat deeply engrossed in the columns of a 
newspaper, 

Tt was no slight task he was nerving himself to 
meet bravely, as one could easily judge from his 
emotion. 

He drew so near her that he could read the 
printed words on the page before her. Yet she 
bad not heard his step on the soft grasa The 
paper announced the strapge death of Captain 
Marney and hia crew, but 15 was not that which 
seemed to hold her attention ; ft was another 
paragraph. 

He saw that the little white hands were 
rembling nervously as they clutched the paper, 
and a vivid flush stole over her iace, which was 

urned partially toward him, 

Very cautiously Cuthbert Leigh leaned for 
gard and scanned over her shoulder the page that 
held euch attraction for her, and these were the 
words that he read, : 

* The marriage of Sir Gilbert Valentine's son, 
f London, and Miss Gertrude [Froest, the 
daughter of Captain Froest, the well known ship- 
owner, whose engagement wag duly announced in 
these columas gome time since, is announced to 
take place on June 25rd. Elaborate preparations 
have been going on for some time past, and the 
event promises to attrach wide attention ix 
svcial circles. A full account of the bride’s au; 
costume, together with a description of 
alaborate decorations, will viven in our next 
issue 

Cuthbert Leigh saw the paper fall from her 
hancs, and a look of intense lonthing spread over 
her face as she spurned the paper with her dainty 
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| he was startled at the lines of 


presence, and giving full vent to her thoughts in 
words,, “ He will marry her and go abroad,” : .2 
cried out, exultantly, ‘‘and he will never see the 
announcement of my marriage with Percy Lisle, 
when it takes place, and that was the great dread 
of my life, Oh, how good Heaven is to me! 
How I have dreaded the approach of a stranger, 
lest if might be Bertram Valentine. Aad now 
he is going away and I am safe. No one else 
knows, and I shall breathe frear.” 

* Vivien,” cried a hoarse voice behind her, 
“there is someone elee here who knows of thas 
secret. I am here--Cathbert Leigh !” 

He never forgot to his dying day the piercing 
shriek that broke from . Vivien’s lips as she 
sprung from her seat and faced him, recoilin 
from his outstretched hands as though he had 
been a serpent, 

Her face was as white as the roses she wore on 
her breast, and her breath came in short convul- 
sive sobs. 

“Tam found out!” she gasped, wildly. 
ig all over with me now, and the voleano I have 
always dreaded has burst beneath my feet, and 
the storm-clouds have broken above my head. 

“ You are going to tell Percy and al! the world 
what I have done,” she wailed, desperately, with 
the dreariest sob that ever issued from mortal 
lips. “ Butit cannot hurt me,” she went on, 
wildly, ‘for I shall kill myself ere it reaches 
Percy's eara, and perhaps when he looks upon my 
face, coid in death, he will pity me, even though 
he has ceased to love me, and through pity kiss 
my cold, death-damp lips,”..she wailed out, 
plaintively, still retreating from hia, 

* Vivien !”. cried Cuthbert Leigh, earnesily, 
I beg of you to listen to me, I swear to you 
that [am your friend.” 

“My friend!” she. repeated, in bitter scorn, 
‘* Do not profane the sacred name of friendship. 
If you were my friend would you have helped 
that false, bad man to cheat me by a. mock 
marriege, when you knew 1 was innocent and 
believed in him?” 

"You do mob understand,” cried Leigh, 
advancing toward her. “ Believe me, I have been 
Sit down 
again,” he cried, authoritatively, ‘‘ and listen to 
mea, for you have mo cause to believe me oucht 
else than your friend.” 

‘© You are my friend {” she repeated, incredu- 
lously, clinging to some new-born hope as a 
drownivg person catches atastraw. ‘! Then you 
will not reveal the terrible secret that has dark. 
eved my life?” ehe begged, piteously, fairly 
crouching at his feet and. raising her miserable 
white face to bis, ‘* Ob, promise me that you 
will not, and J will not only forgive you, bus I 
will bless-you from the very depths of my heart 
as long as Ilive. If you refuse my prayer I tell 
you solemnly that I will mever live to face it, I 
will kill myself first. Have pity and save me,” 
she moaned, sinking back upon the garden seat 
and hiding her face in her hands. “ Percy will 
never know unless you tell him.” 

A puzzled look swept over. Leigh’s face, and a 
startling thought seeemed to dawn upon bir. 

“TfL could prove to you that it was nob as 
had as you thought, would you still wish to guard 
your past eo jealously ?”’ he questioned, seating 
himeelf on the garden seat beside her. 

She raised her white face from her hands and 
pain that were 
drawn on in, All the light bad died from her 
eyes, and the rich colour had faded from both 
cheek and lip, 

T may as well tell you the truth,” she cried, 
brokenly. “7, whose name would be for ever 
struck off from the roll.of honourable women if 
the world kuew what I have done, -have dared 
to Jove ac honourable man, and when he asked 
me to marry him I consented, 

Heaven he!p me, because I knew that i could 
never live wichout him, I loved. him so,” she 





wailed, piteously. “ I told myself that he would 
| never find out the cruel blot that stained my fair 


“Tb. 





on “for you can mever marry Percy 
isle,” “4 

The great fear on Vivien’s face made Cuthbert 
Leigh’s heart ache for her. He quite believed 
that she did not comprehend what he said, aud 
he slowly repeated the words over again, 

“ You can never.marry Percy Lisle.” 

**Must my whole life be sacrificed for one act 
for which 1 was not to blame!” she sobbed, des- 
perately. ‘ My whole heart is Percy’s, and if be 
were io be turned from me now. life not 
be worth living, You have said you were kindly 
disposed toward me! oh, prove it by keeping my 
terrible secret from Perey! Other young gir's' 
lives are crowned with love. What have I ever 
done that ail the sweetness and brightness must 
be swept from mine?” she sobbed. 

‘*Tf you knew in the sight of Heaven you were 
comuiittiog an unpardonable sin~in loving him 
would not the knowledge help you to give up 
Percy Lisle’s love?” a Leigh, with great 
earnestness, 

“A ain!” echoed Vivien, vaguely, while a 
heightened flush siole over her white cheeks “I 
can say before Heaven that I have committed no 
sin. I believed myself Bertram Valentine’s !aw- 
ful wife when I left my home with him that 
night, : 

“ When we reached London he sent me first 
to an hotel and then to a cottage he had prepared. 
I went quite by myself. I ewear to you.solemniy 
Bertram Valentine never came to the cottage 
while I was there, 

“ When the terrible revelation that I had been 
dupedand pitilessly deceived came to me, the know- 
ledge nearly drove me mad, I fled back to the 
farm which I had left just one short week before, 
believing myself a happy bride. 

“Then I learned to loathe Bertram Valentine 
more desperately than I had ever loved hin. [ 
said to myself that I would commence life anew. 
I knelt among the daisies over my young mother’s 
grave, and vowed that I would hide from the eyes 
of the world all trace of that horrible shadow 
that had darkened my life. 

“ Sines then. I have gained. Peroy Liale’s love ; 
hut his heart would turn agsinst me if he knew 
thet I bad spent week at Bertram. Valentine « 
cottage, 

“Now that you know all,” she went on, 
breathlessly, ‘you could not find it in, your 
heart to counsel me to give up the, love that has 
been sent to brighten my darkened life. I bave 
committed noein for which Heayen might wish 
me to atone. And if Perey. never knows of that 
past, oh, how bright my life willbe! . Oh, sir, 
you would not have the heart to tell him!” 

Leigh bid his white face in his handa, groaning 
aloud that the words he was about to utter 
would break her. poor heart, and he went ou, 
brokealy,— 

‘Listen, Vivien, poor .child.. Heaven: pity 
you, Your love for Perey Lisle has come tod. 
late, 1 swear you ere Bertrara Valentine's lawful 
wife. [be marriage wasa true and legal one. | 
could: not wreck your young life, and 1 brought » 
regular minister to perform the ceremony, but 
Bertram Valentine never knew this fact.” 


CHAPTER XXXL 


Tuear had been @ time when Vivien woul’ 
have faivted outright at the joy those, startling 
words brought .her;,,but now they . seemed 
shrieked out hisaingly, trumpet-tongued, ov the 
very air. All the anguizh of a life-time wa: 
crowded into that one awful moment, : 

She was dimly conscious that a terrible barrier 
was slowly rising from out of her dark past, !> 
separate her forever from Percy Lisle, and sbus 
her out fiom his protecting love. Oh, if Heaven 
would only jet her die. If her poor heart would 
only »reak--only break. Her beautifal scarlet 
lips parted, and the stifled ery that rippled cvet 
them was the most pitiful, tearless sob. that ever 


} narae; and I reasoned with myself so strongly | wae heard, 


| that I graw to believe it; and [ felt safo—safe, | 


; ; _ | for if Percy Lisle knew my dark secret he would } 
Flow mad I was to imagine that TI loved this | 


| never Marry me. 


Now that you know all, sir, 
promise me vuever to reveal it,”. she pleaded, 


' 


‘T cannot promise you that,” cried Leigh, ! Valentine’s lawful 


© There ie no dark stain. vpon the purity © 
our mame and honour, Vivien,’ said Leig’, 
kindly, taking one of her ice-cold hands in bu. 
“Do you understand me}: You ave Bertvoa 
ly wedded wife.” 
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“TJ do not understand,” she gasped, reach- 
ing out her hands gropingly, like one who had 
uddenly been stricken blind, 

” Sip down beside me,” a a: Leigh, pity- 
wwgly, “and I will try to make it clear to you, 
900T child.” »% 

Vivien sunk down mechanically on the seat in- 
dicated, The whiteness of her face, the misery 


id horror expressed in her blue eyes—so dry’ 


and burning—frightened him more than the 
moet violent outburst of words would have done, 

‘Tho whole matter can be explained in a very 
jew worda,” hesaid. ‘On the night that cere- 
caouy was parformed Valentine came to me at 
the hotel where we were both stopping, and 
aiter deseribiug your exquisite beauty to me, 
and declaring that he could not live without 
you, coolly informed me that he meant to make 
you his own by going through a mock marriage, 
sud infamously proposed that I should befriend 
him by acting the part of the clergyman.” 

He hesitated for a moment ; but as no com- 
meut fell from Vivien’s lips, be continued,— 

“J have never been a man to trample down fn- 
nocent girlhood, or stand by and see it done, and 
in that instant all friendship I had for Bertram 
Valentine turned to the deepest disgust for the 
dastardly echeme he ao coolly proposed, 1 tem- 
porized with him, and while I declined to take 
part in it, [ agreed to find him someone who 
would perform the ceremony for him. There 
wae a young Wyte pres in the neighbourhood to 
whom I[ went, and stated that a friend of mine 
desired a rather hasty and romantic ceremony to 
be performed down in the glen, if we could find 
a minister who would kindly ofiiciate, as the 
couple desired to take the evening train for 
London, The minister, never once dreaming that 
(he intended bridegroom did uot know that he 
was an ordained minister, consented to accom- 
pany me, and as you know, performed the cere- 
wee, which made you Bertram Valentine's 
wife,” 

“Then Bertram—did—did not know—he— 
was—trarried—to— me?” gasped the miserable 
girl. “ Did you uot tel! him afterward i” 

*T wrote to him the very next week,” replied 
Leigh; “but, by the strange unexplainable 
workings of fate, the letter failed to reach him, 
and was returned to me from the Dead Letter 
O fice re yesterday, and I was just on the 
point of taking a flying trip to London to find 
Bertram to-day, had ib nob bean for my oppor- 
tune meeting with you. I had read, too, in to- 
day's paper, of his approaching marriage with 
Miss Gertrude F'roest, and knowing how heart- 
less and base Bertram Valentine was, I asked 
myself over and over again what had become of 
Vivien—had he deserted her now, thinking the 
ceremoay not binding 1 and [ could not rest un- 
til T consoled myself by the determination to go 
aud seb matters straight at once, since, my letter 
had failed to reach him, You see [ have been 
your friend, Vivien,” he said, ‘and you owe it 
to me that there {s no stain upon your fair name ; 
you are Bertram Valentine's wife. Now you 
know why I cannot counsel you to listen to Percy 
Lisle’s words of love,”’ 

He was amazed and grieved at the way Vivien 
shrank from bis outstretched hand. 

: “Tt is you, — _ 1 ppt igs a barrier be- 
ween me and my love!” she cried win 
whiter and vines ot ig 

‘I did it for the best, to save your honour, 
How wag I to know you would ever meet another 
whom you were destined to love! Remember, 
your life holds no dark secret now; you 
are an honourable wife, even though it is in name 
oniy, 

Vivien did nob seem to comprehend him ; she 
only realised one thing: that Percy Lis'e’s love 
was slowly drifting away from her for ever, and 
that ehe was bound for life to one whom she 
despised, 

_ Leave me, Mr, Leigh, please,” she moaned. 

Let me think out-quietly all alone by myself 
this terrible pew sorrow that has befallen me,” 

Cuthbert Leigh had never thought the revela- 
Son would affect her like this, He almost 
veared the barrier which had so suddenly arisen 
between her and Percy Lisle’s love would drive 


her mad, 


“You will do notbing rash if I leave you to | 
yourself, promise me, Vivien!” he said, 
anxiously. . 

“No,” she answered, drearily; “T only want 
to sit here quietly and think. If my heart breaks 
fe the struggle I shall be glad, for that will end 
o all. 

* Vivien, you must teach your heart to make 
the noble sacrifice of giving up Percy Lisle’s 
love ; you must promise that, too, for your own 
sake,’’ 

He nevor forgot the despa’ ia the blue eyes 
raised so piteously to his face. She shuddered as 
seus & wintery blast had suddenly swept over 
ier. 

** I cannot answer for my heart ; that has gone 
out of my keeping,” she answered, vaguely, “ It 
would be far easter for me to promise you my life 
than to give up Percy’s love.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better and easier for you 
if I were to go to Perey Liale and tell him all,” 
said Leigh, pitying her more than words could 
exfiross, 

Tn a moment sie was on her knees at his feet. 

‘No, no!” she shrieked out, incoherently ; 
“he must never, never know I dared to love him 
while another’s chains bound me. Oh, pity me 
~-pity me, and keep my seoret from him! his 
anger and scorn would slay me!” 

* But you cannot keep up your engagemen! 
with him now that you kuow all,” remonatrated 
Leigh, forcing back the pitying tears as he saw 
her bitter anguish. 

‘Let me sea him just once,” she pleaded, 
hoarsely ; " juet once while he loves me, and if I 
have the courage I will confess all and send him 
away. This new sorrow has come to me so 
suddenly I ara lont in the horror of my despair ; 
lost-—lost—lost |” 

Without another word Leigh turned aud left 
her; left her alone with the greatest sorrow of 
her life ; left her to battle with herself againet 
the sweet love that seemed to sway her very acul 
in its efforts to hold the heart that had been its 
throne. 

A. thousand temptations in that moment 
seeroed to beseb her. Could she not send for 
Percy Lisle and fly with him ere he heard the 
painful truth! That was the cry of her soul. 
She knew he would not offer her one caress, even 
though his heart was breaking for. it, if he once 
knew that she belonged to another, 

Heaven pity her, his love had come to her too 
late—too late | 

Al, reader! judge ber not too harshly; 
remember how young she was, and the dark 
sorrows that had beset her path at every turn ; 
and remember, too, that it is the most pitiful 
thing in the whole world to crush out a love 
from & heart when it has once found lodgment 
there. To crush out love is worse than slow 
death, 

Through the trees she could see a tall, 
wellknown form approaching the spot where she 
sat ; and astrapge numb feeling seemed to stop 
the rapturous throbbing of the heart as she 
saw it was Peroy Lisle, whom it was a sin to love 
now. 

There was.a terrible struggle in hor heart to 
defy the world and fly away to the other end of 
the earth with him ere he found her out, where 
he would never know the fearful price his love 


“Vivien,” he called, gaily, “where are 
you ? 

And with a piteous little cry she called out, | 

€ Tam here, Perey ; come to me.” 

And in that moment she decided her own 


fate, 
(To be continued.) 








Parznr telegraph poles are the latest cevelop- 
ment of the art of making paper useful. These 
poles are made of paper pulp in which borax,’ 
tallow, etc, are mixed is emal! quantities. The 
paper poles are eaid to be lighter and stronger 
than those of wood, and to be unaffected by sun, 
rain, dampness, or apy other cause which 





VERE CASTLETON'S TRIUMPH. 
0 in 
(Continued from page 444.) 

A very great change happened iu Mrs. Reeves's 
ménage. Not only did Frances cease going up to 
London to “look at the shops,” but the shabby 
little house was refurnished from top to toe, & 
thoroughly good servant was engaged, a parfect 
wealth of new clothes appeared upon mother and 
daughter 

From being the poorest of all the cats they 
now. seemed the most flourishing, and it was 
boldiy asserted on the testimony of a kitten who 
chancad to be calling on Mra. Reeves at poat-time, 
that Fanny actually reeeived a letter with an 
earl’s coronet on the envelope, 

But neither mother nor daughter seemed 
puffed up by their prosperity, nor did they 
volunteer any explanation of its cause, They 
roust have known the intense curiosity which 

vailed. 

The cats actually asked point-blank why Mra. 
Reeves did not go into mourning for her 
benefactor. 

The kittens demanded of Frances in chorus 
what relation had died and left her a fortune ; but 
there was not much satisfaction to be gained from 
either Fanny or her mother. ‘The one replied 
briefly she had no cause for mourning, the other 
that sho had never lost.a relative since she came 
to the Asylum, 

And so the time passed on until a year had 
gone by since Vere’s flight. Mrs, Osmpbell 
had grown much poorer—quite an array of 
bilis haunted her with doubts as to their pay- 
ment. 

Millicent was not engaged, nor likely to be, and 
several of the cats who of late were losing their 
fear of the General had actually ventured to 
declare she would be au old maid, and to suggest 
her name being added to the long list of candi- 
dates for the honour of kittenhood, it being a 
time-honoured custom at the Asylum that the 
daughters who failed to marry whilst residing 
with their mothers iu the cat-houses should, 
whev those venerable ladies departed to a better 
world, enjoy a continued residence in the Aslyum 
in its other portion, and there be known in thelr 
disappointed state by the frolicsome title of 
kittene, 

The month of June had come once more, and 
in a handsome mansion in Grosvenor-square a 
young girl sat in ber own room lost in deep 
reverie, 

It was Vere, Viscountess Castleton. The 
Danvers peerage was not entailed to the exclu- 
aion of females, and so when the little 
Cinderella of Cat-land took her place in her 
grandfather’s halls ehe took her rightful title, 
and was known far and near as Lady Caatieton. 

Kate Arundel, who had growa to love her 
almost as a younger sister, broke to her the news 
of her father’s death, and told her of the grand- 
parenta waiting for her to be the suushine of 
their lives, 

Mrs. Arundel herself took the young heiress 
to Castleton, and stayed for a day or two to see 
how she bore her new hovours. 

She took to her new surroundings as naturally 
as though she had enjoyed them all her !ife, while 
in leas than a week the Marl and Countess had 
taken her to their very heart of hearts, 

She never returned to the Asylum. Even 
Kate Arundel dissuaded her from seeking out 


| her relations, The only people who had shown 


her kindness were amply rewarded, and Frances 
Reeves spent a month at Castleton, which to her 
life’s end she will remember as the happiest in 
all her life. 

In September the Earl and Countess took her 
abroad, They showed her all that was bright and 
beautiful in Continental Europe. Then, when 
the green trees were budding, they brought her 
home to be the darling of the London season, 

There was but one voice as to her beauty. The 
delicrte wild rose bloom, the sweet, grey eyes 
took all hearts by storm, and very many were the 
hearts offered for her acceptance-~not because 
she was heiress of a powerful nobleman, but just 





shortens the life of a wooden pole. 
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for her own sweet self, 
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But Lady Castleton never smiled on any of her 
lovers. She would never listen to her grand- 
mother when they won the Counters over to plead 
their cause. 

“T shall never marry anyone,” she said, one 
day, gently. “‘Grandmamma, you will have to 
kee» me always.” 

Mies Norman found hersélf . utterly crushed 

when she tried to speak slightingly of Lady 
('satleton, 

Matiida was looking older ‘and less attractive 
than she had done a year ago, She did not seem 
particularly happy, and no other man had come 
forward to fill Edgar Disuey’s place. 

The artist himself was alroad, travelling in 
Italy, He found his relations there in the spring, 
but he positively refused to accompany them to 
England. 

Hisfame was in everyone's mouth His picture 
this year far excelled that of the ‘ passing ” of 
Elaine, It was a very simple subject ; only a 
water acene by moonlight and a girl standing ou 
the banks of Father Thames, gazing on his silvery 
waters, with a great quiet sorrow on her face. 

There were critics who observed the resem- 
blance of the girl to Lady Castleton; but they 
declared her expression was far too sad. 

What could there be in common between this 
weory, broken-spirited maiden and the beautiful 
heiress ? 

Vere herself never alluded to the picture. She 


went to the Academy, oftener than the rest of | 


the fashionable world, going at strange timese— 
ta the early morning or just before the exhibition 
closed, when she was pretty sure of not meeting 
any of the grand world, And then when June 
had faded into July the little family went home 
to Castleton, and coming in one afternoon from 
a ramble in the park Vere saw her hero face to 
face. 

Both the Earl and Countess were out ; there 
was no one to welcome Edgar but the girl whose 
happiness he had made. Vere's hand trembled 
strangsly a3 she put it into bis. 

How you have altered |” 

“Have 1?’ « littiesadly. 

Yes, you are quite a fashionable young lady,” 

To his aur prise abe burst into tears. 

“You mustn’t,”- in quite a constrained tone, 
gently pressing the haud he still held. ‘ Vere, 
don't ; you know I can’t bear to see you unhappy,” 

“T am quite happy.” 

Then why are you crying ? 

**T can’t bear to think of it,’ ‘she said, brokenly, 
“Oh, Mr. Disney, I wondex you don’t hate me,” 

“Why!” much surprised. ‘ What have you 
done {” 

**Don’t you know what [ mean? 
Disney, I never knew until I came down here how 
{ had robbed you.” 

The fact had been kept from her by his own 
lesire, only the old servants at Castleton had be- 
trayed that but for her Edgar — would be 
the heir. She knew that she had cost him beth 
heritage and love. 

‘Nonsense! you haven’t robbed me, 

“Thave, [ know it all now—ail I have cost | 
you. I wonder you don’t regret the night you 
ever eaw mein the mooulight ot Lullington,’ 

“I think I do sometimes.” 

Then, seeing the sorrowful, reproac hfu! ¢xpres- 
sion of her face, he went on, hurriedly, — 

“But not for the reason you suppore Galy 
because your face hi wah 4¢- me ever since. 


no other image would grow under my brush }’ 

The clear eyes were bent on the ground. 

‘‘[ wish you would Jet me give it all back to 
you. Ishall be of age in two years, Couldn’t I 
sign a paper then resigning all claims ou Castle- 

on for ever? Then you would he abie to be 
happy Yes; it is not too late, Miss Nor- 
man is Mics Norman atill.” 

Edgar faced round, and looked straight into 
Vere’s grey eyes, 

**Do you know, child, that even if I had never 
seen you I should he g rateful to you oll my days 
just for caving me frora my folly.” 

“Your folly ay 


“Ay; ib is folly whea aman proposes to a 


woman without one grain of love for her in his | 
have |} 


seart. Ladmired Miss Norman; I should 





| my Aunt Jalia if you are so unkind.” 





| Castletor diamonds flashing in ber hair. 
Oh, Mr. 





| 26 kiodly as though they had never 
i aslight 


| clared Fanny; 
| think, nicer.” 


| should 


| yers now; their 
Do you know I painted your picture just because | 


| the Asylum, and the General atil!l graces cat-land 
| with ber presence; but she is weaker and less im- 





matried her but that she threw me over when I 
was no longer an Varl’s heir, You see, Vere, I 
really owe you a great deal.’ i 

“And yet you hate me,” 

“ T never said so.” 

“You said sometimes you wished you had 
never teen me.’ 

“ Shall I tell you why?” 

No anewer, 

" When I saw you, Vere, you touched depths 
in my nature that had never been stirred before. 
You filled me with mad dreams of what my 
life might have been had things been different, If 
you bad had a brotiier, child ; if only your uncle 
had lived ; if only your hateful money did not 
stand between us don’t you know what I should 

? ”» 

* Tell me,” she whispered. 

“Tb is madness. I love you more than life, 
Vere. I believe [ have loved you ever since that 





walk by Father Thames, but-——~” 

She looked into hie face then. 

“ But you can t forgive me for-——” 

“T can’t forget that you are burdened with ten 
times more wealth than I, that you are in the 
pride of youth, and I am twelve years your senior,’ 

Vere gave her pretty head a little shake. 

“TI won’t have the money ; J’ll leave grand- 
papa and run away, Yes, ry even go back to 


‘*Heaven knows I don’t mean to be unkind. 





Vere, if things had been otherwise, could you 
have loved me?” 

“T don’t know,” Then as his fece grew 
grave, she whispered, “but I love you now, I 
think it would break my heart if you went away.” 

y ‘ere, my true love, can it really be ? 

‘** No,” returned Vere, strainedly, “ you see I 
haven't gota brother, sad you won't like me 
because lam Lord Danvers’ grandchild.” 

“You ara a witch. Vere, shall we forget the 
money? Will you come to me?” 

** Ave you quite sure 7” 

‘* Sure that [love you better than life itself, 
my darling? Yes,” 

To the bright autumn time these two were wed, 
and through the Earl’s influence in high quarters 
the family entaile were just a litte altered, so 
that whenever the proud old man is gathered to 
his rest Edgar and Vere will be Lord and Lady 
Danvere, just as at present they are Viscount aud 
Viscountess Castleton, 

It was a very grand wedding; the Har! ruled it 
80, and no one opposed him, 

Vere wore snowy satin and rich lace, the 


Kate Arunde] was one of the wedding guests, 
ant ai brought Frances Reeves with her, 

Vere was too generous to remember old in- } 
juries, She asked after her aunt and Millicent 
shown her 
“Mrs, Campbell has altered agreat deal,” de- 
“‘she is less dictatorial, and, I 


“The fact is, Vere,” put in Mrs. Ari undel, "she 
has never got over your disappearance.’ 

P.S.—Most letters have a postscript, so why 
not a story follow their example? This 





story will, at any rate; though the postecript 
s only to inform the reader that five years have | 


| parsed since the events written in these pages. 


re and her husband are Lord and Lady Dan. | 
married life is wouderfully 
bright and joyous, 


Kate Arundel and her husband still govern i 


posing than of yore, aud no longer ranks as the 
presiding spirit of the Asylum. 

That post is filled by che latest arrival among 
the kittens, a spineter of the name of Molineux, 
who once was FExigar Slisney’s promised wife. 
She is great friends witi: Millicent Campbell, 
who has just given up her struggles after 
matrimony, and entered her name at last as a 
candidate for kittenship, 

Perhaps the day she ‘dined the application for | 
this honour may be called the most painful of her | 
mother’s life ; it was more bitter even than that 
which witnessed Mrs, Campbell’s defeat, 

{THR END. } 
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R. DAVIS, 309, PORTOBELLO ROAD, 


MARRIED WOMEN, most 




















Dr. Davis s little book for ] t 
| invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
| envelope. 





INDIARUBBER STAMPS 


OOH r ‘arking J ine m, 
Oy ng Ps aieoding J po ry er os Purpe r 
y Monograms. —Two-Letter,ls., Pare . 
Letter, 1s. 6c. Your name in full, ls, 4d 
Postage 8d. oxtra. This price inc! ades 
Stamp, mounted on Brass complete, with 
yom Myo ‘ads, and Ink. Price Lists of all 


J, BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM 
OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


As © twice-as efficacious as any others, and always 
quickly and certainly reliever “Grectly superior to Stee’ 
and Pennyroyal. Invaluable to women. 

Post treo for 14 and 88 stamps from Tuomas Ortey, 


Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please menttien paper. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addreseed envelope to ‘' K.,” 
Karvutine, Lrp,, HUDDERSFIELD, for free sampler, 
with name of nearest agent, 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An interesting little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
a be carcfully read by every English Wife. Sent 
REB on receipt of a stam addrossed envelope. 
i ply M.D., 217, Graham Road, London, N.E. Please 
name this Paper. 
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Tas Hostess: “I suppose there ie no use ask- 
ing you to atay to dinner?” The Caller: “ Not 
in that way.” 

“ Now, then, can you tell me the anima! which 
is capable of the greatest attachment to man?” 
Pupil: “ Please, sir, the leech.’’ 

“Sycre, yer hair is falling frightfully. You'll 
be bald soon if it kapes on.” “Faith, I'll be 
balder still if it don’t kape on.” 

Inessrous Teacuer: “If the clock were to 
strike fourteen, what time would it be?” Intelli 
vent Pupil : “Time to send the clock to be re- 
paired.” 

See: “We've been married four months, 
dear, and I haven't given you chance of trying 
my cooking yet.” He: ‘‘ Why, love, you're nob 
getting tired of me already, are you }” 

“Miss Cayenne fs a very brighb young 
woman,” he observed, admiringly. “ Does she 
say clever ” “Better than that. She 
sees the point when somebody else eaye them.” 

“] pon’ see why it wi necessary to call the 
doctor when the baby had only a trifling cough,” 
observed the hus! “Well, dear, I asked the 
doctor, and he said I did right,” replied his wife, 

‘THe price of your fish is dreadfully high 
here.” “Yes, we don’t have many to sell ; we 
make more money rentiog them in strings to 
visitors who want their photographs taken to 
send home,” 

“Why don’t you drive your cat off the table, 
waiter?” Wi : “Well, you see, sir, it’s 
stewed rabbit day, and the guv’nor says the 
customers like to see the cat in hevidence on 
these days.” 

Mrs CatLger: “So your husband le out cy- 
cling? Why aren’t you scouring the country 
with him on your bicycle?” Mrs. Wheeler : 
‘Oh, I have to stay at home to scour the country 
off his clothes,” 

HospaNnd (to wife in full evening dress): ‘ My 
asters! is that all you-are g to wear?” 
Wife (calmly): ** All, except flowers. Which 
of these clusters would you select?” Husband 
(resignedly): ‘The biggest,” 

Lapy (angrily, to servant): “ Mary, some silver 
spoons have mysteriously disappeared, and you 
will have to go.” Servant (indignantly): “I am 
oot a detective, ma’am. What’s the good of 
eending me after the spoons !” 

“Hewio, Hauker! where have you been {” 
asked Hiland, who met his friend on the street, 
looking very weary, “Been fishing.” “ Whad 
did you catch?” ‘*Nothing.” ‘ Nothing?” 
“No; not even the train for home,” 

‘THERE'S one thing,” he said, jeeringly, 
“noen never get together and talk about one an- 
ther the same way the women do.” "No,” 
he answered ; “I don’t think they do, There is 
.othing interesting to say about them.” 


_ GLapys; “Mf ’s neck is certainly beauti- 
‘ul, but I don’t think she ought to show so much 
of it, do yout” Frank (her cousin): “ Well, 
you cee she hag neither face, figure, nor money ; 
‘'s simply a case of neck or nothing with her. 


“You dida’t stay long at that hotel in Scot- 
iacd which advertised a fine trout-stream in the 
vicinity?” “No; the landlord explained that 
‘t was @ fine trout-stream, but he couldn't help 
t if the trout. hadn’t sense enough to find it 


JORNNY had arrived at his eighth birthday, 
snd thought it would be real nice to write a 
‘etter to his papa, and this is the way he began: 

‘My DEAR Para :—Whenever I am tempted 
to do wrong I think of you, and say, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan,’ ” 


4 GENTLEMAN went into a restaurant in Lon- 
don the other day, and the waiter, while serving 
445, looked down on him very superciliously, 
After standing it for some time, the gentleman 
said: " Waiter, you needn’s put on so much 
“ide, Perhaps some of these days you may be a 
guest here yourself,” 


Hans had climbed up into the cherry tree to 
gather cherries, Meantime, 2 storm came on, 
and ibe father called out to the iad: " Come 
down, Hans; it is beginning to thunder,” 
“ There's no need, father,” shouted the boy, "! 
can hear ic where I am,” 

Parisian Artist: “TI paint a picture Ameri- 
caine,and I vant to put iu some young ladies’ faces, 
all true Americaine, al). Clubman; ‘‘ Well, I 
ean get you an invitation to Mra, Highup’s party. 
She moves in the most exclusive set in the city.” 
“ Ah, but I vant pretty faces.” 

Mrs. Griwes (of the suburbs): “I wish I 
could remember what day it was I sent thors 
light brown gloves of mine to the dyer’a.” Mr. 
Grimes: “It was three weeks ago last Thurs- 
day. That was the day I didn’t have to bring 
anything home from the city.” 

“What are you thinking about, little man?” 
asked a charming hoatese of a staal] boy visitor. 
“Mamma told me,” answered the little man, 
who was feeling neglected, “not to take two 
helpings of gooseberry pudding, and I wes think 
ing I'd be mighty lucky if [ got one!” 

Layman: “I understand that you have de- 
voted your life to the study of disease germs.” 
Great Scientist (proudly): “I bave,” Layman: 
‘* Have you found # remedy for any of them?” 
Great Scientist : ‘ Well, no; bat I have suc- 
ceeded in finding good long names for them all.” 

THE infant of the household was in its cradle. 
The head of the house was at heme, peevish and 
fault-finding. At length he became unendura- 
ble. “ You’ve done nothing but make mietakes 
to-night,” he growled, “ Yes,” she answered, 
meekly. ‘I began by putting the wrong baby 
to bed.” 

A RISING young author is accused of giving 
himself airs, and it is related that when he put 
up aba certain hotei he eigned the visitor's book, 
* So-and-So and Valet.” 
this, inscribed himself beneath the author's 
scrawl, “ Bradley Warburton and valise.’ Com- 
ment is unnecessary, 

E.: “ You say you eaw everything in Rome in 
three days. That’s impossible!” F.: “ But 
you must remember that there were three of 
us. My wife took all the churches, I vieited all 
the picture galleries, and my son went for the 
restaurants and cafés, ‘Then we met in the 
evening and exchanged experiences.” 

AND are you really the gentleman who writes 
those funny things for the morning paper i” 
asked the ingenuous gil. “1 aw,” admitted 


the humorist, with as much modesty as he could | 


command, ‘There is one thing [ would like 
to know. What ‘makes you put the name of 
some other paper after the very funniest ones ?” 


In & recent case at Bow County Court, in 
which a man sued another for balance of wages, 
the defendant called a witness. Witness: “I 
beg pardon, your Honour. Before I give evi- 
dence ] want my expenses.” Judge (to de- 
fendant): ‘‘ Pay him 7s, 6d.” The defendant 
having done so, the Judge said: ‘*Now you've 
had you expenses, what do you know of this 
ease?” Witness: “Nothing at all, your 
Honour!” Roars of laughter. 


Youna Dobbs, a very young commercial -tra- 
veller, went into a cigar shop the other day with 
a customer to whom he was trying to sell « 
great quantity of goods, and on whom he was 
trying to make an impression, ‘Give me two 
of the usual kind,” he said, grandiloquently to 
the clerk, throwing down a half-crown on the 
show-case. “All right, sir,” said the obtuse 
clerk, And then he handed out two cigars and 
two-and-threepence in change ! 

Mrs, Prim (stylish boarding house keeper): 
“T cannot be delayed any longer. We must 
have a new set of dishes.” Daughter: ‘ Yes, 
ma; the old set was very handsome in its day, 
but it’s all out of fashion now.” “ Well, my 
dear, go to Brickaback and Co.’s and select a new 
dinner service ; take nothivg but Royal Windsor 
china or Dreeden ware, no matter what the cost.” 
“Yes, ma.” “And, by the way, on your return 
ater into the market and order twenty pounds 








of corn beef and forty pounds of liver.” 


| spade, I presuzac i” 


A gentleman, seeing | 


“J pRESUMR, my good fellow, you're a la- 
hourer !” said a lawyer to a plainly-dres:ed wit- 
ness, “ You are right; 1 am # workman, tir,” 
replied the witness, who was a civil engineer. 
“* Paooiliar with the uze of the pick, shovel, and 
“To some extent, These 
are not the principal implements of my trade, 
though.” “ Perhaps you will condeecend to ex 
lighten me as to your principal implements?” 
“Tt is hardly worth while. You don’t under- 
stand their nature or use.” “ Probably not,” 
loftily ; “but I inalet on kuowivg what they 
are.” “Brains,” 

Suu glided ‘into the office and quietly ap- 
proached the editor’s desk, ‘I have written a 
poem,” she began, ‘ Well!” exclaimed the 
editor, with a look and tone intended to anvibi-~ 
late. tut she calmly resumed: ‘J have 
written a poem on ‘My Father's Barn,’ and 
——” “Oh!” interrupted the editor, with ex- 
tracrdinary suavity, “you don't know how 
greatly Iam relieved. A poer written op your 
father’s barn, eh $ JT was afraid it was written 
on paper, and that you wanted me to publish it. 
fi { should ever happen to drive past your 
father's barn, I'll stop and read the poem.” 

Tur following conversation was overheard by 
waiter at 9 ladies’ club, The man was able to 
uee his knowledge of shorthand to take notes, 
having once been a reporter :—-“ Jane,” sald 
Maria, ‘it is your lead.” ‘‘Why, no,” an- 
swered Jane, "it ia Ida's.’ ‘‘ No,” spoke up 
Ida, “it is hot my lead ; Susan dealt the cards,” 
“Why, then it must be my lead,” eaid Maria. 
* What's trumps?” “ Hearts!” shouted three 
young voices in unison, “ Well, there is my 
lead,” said Maria, playing the deuce of clube. 
‘But you must lead a trump card, mp dear,” 
cried Jane. ‘* Yes, and lead the biggest trump 
you have in your hand,’ put in Ida,” Jane's 
partner. ‘* Well, then, here is the queen of 
hearts,” eaid Maria, “Oh, you wean thing, 
you!” excleimed Jane ; ‘‘ that takes my king,” 
‘* Bat I will take the trick, for 1 have the ace,” 
said Ida. “But,” remarked Susan, ‘‘ that is the 
ace of diamonds,” “So it is,” aaidIda. ‘ Well, 
here is the four of hearts,” “T've got the ace 
of hearts,’ purred Susan. “ Does that take the 
trick?” ‘Of course it doés,” answered Jane. 
“No, it doesn’t,’ said Ida, “A court-card 
always takes another card.” “Oh, let’s stop 
playing!” cried Maria, wearily. ‘It’s no fun 
when there are no men to tel] you how to play.” 
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DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 
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Eampsror of Garmauy bas a fancy for 
Parana cigars about seven Inches in length, 
Bach {ts enclosed in s glass tube hermetically 
sealed, so that the delicate tobacco, remainiag 
in one temperature, never gets out of con- 
dition, 

Tes Queen's eldest grandchild, the Here- 
ditary Grand Duchesa of Saxe-Meiuingen, has 
recently celebrated her thirty-sixth birthday, 
She, Princess Charlotte of Prussia, married 
eighteon years ago, and has one daughter, 
iamed Princess Victoria, who is seventeen years 
old, 

Few monarche have had such a varied career 

3 King Christian of Denmark, He began life as 
a yourger fon of 4 very numerous family, and 
during his youthful years experienced acuta 
poverty. Now as a reigning Sovereiga he hus 
lived to see his children married into the most 
powerful reigning families of Europe, and his 
own dynasty firm!y estsblished on the Throne of 
Denmark. King Caristiau is now seventy-eigat 
years of age, aud is in fairly good heaith, all 
hing: taken into consideration, and, in fact, 
extreme'y active for his years. 


J 





Treks is not an unlimited supply of gold in } 
Wales, but there fs enough to supply wedding 
ringa for allthe Royal brides who are likely to 
require them for some time to come, It is 
becoming the established custom for princesses 
to be married with rings of Welsh gold, Such a 
ring was placed on Princess May’s fiuger by the 
Duke of York. And at the last Royal wedding 
Wales wasagnin represented on the third finger of 
Princess Maud's left hand. The ring was pre- 

by a Welsh deputation, led by Sir Jobu 
Puleaton, at Marlborough House, It was enclosed 
in a beautiful silver casket, embellished with 


x 
ea, 


3apt 


Welsh mot 


SEQUENT to the Czar and Czaritza’s visit £ 
Vienna, Berlin, and Copenhagen their Imperial 
Majesties wil! board their yacht and get sail for | 
Portsmonth, Barcelona, Messina, Pirccus, | 
wud Constantinople, The Black Sea also figures 
ou the Imperfal programme, as Imperial 
pair contemplate meeting the Czarewitch at one 
of the Black Sea ports, There is a rumour 
wurrent in France that the yacht will cast anchor 
at Brest, to allow of an interview between 
the Czar the French 


Republic, 


ot 
1IBHoOD, 





and 


the President of 


ArrLeToN Hart, where Princess Maud spent, 
her honeymoon, is, as everybody now knows, to 
be her future home, but they do net know how 
very simple a place it is, nor how very plainly it 
has been furnished by the young couple, 
Princess Maud’ tastes have always fuciined that 
way, her birthday and other presents have 
genersily been of a distinctly useful character, 
and her personal belongings, therefore, consist 
largely of euch articles ax sewing-machines, 
typewriters, musical boxes, bicycles and so on, 
Ab the same time, she has acquired a stock of 
very pretty kuicknacks and has herself made 
and carved a great many things for the new 
home, which, however, is even ‘nore unpreten- 
tious than York Cottage was before the further 
building operations tock place, Prinva and 
Princess Caarlea of Deumark will have their 
own horses and carriages, but as Appleton is 
considerably less than tw) miles from Princess 
Maude old home there will, eave in bad 
weather, be no occasion to drive between Sand- 
ringham and her “lowly cot,” as the bride 
often playfully calls it. 





Tr is understood that negotiations are ouce | 
more being made on beialf of the Queen with a 


view to securing the Dake of Bedford’s estate 
in the Isle of Wight which joine the grounds of 
Osborne House. The Jate Duke of Bedford 
was so desirous of keeping the land that Her 
Majesty did oot press the matter ; {tis hoped, 
however, that the present Duke will consent to 
sell the estate, which would make the grounds 
and frontage of Osborne to the Solent nearly | 
louble their present size. 


| thet winneth so much with so little cost. 


STATISTICS. 


Erout-nintas of the sudden deaths are those 
of males, 

A Goon authority on horses esys that the 
grey will live the longest, and that the roans 
come next in order, Blacka seldom live to be 
over 20, and creams rarely exceed 10 or 15. 

JaPan’a population at the closs of 1894 was 
forty-two millions, to which must be added 
the three millions in Formosa. That puts her 
sixth in the list of countries according to popu- 
lation, China, India, Russia, the United States 
and Germany surpassing her. 

A CARErUL inquiry into the average height of 
different nations has elicited the following facte : 
The Eoglish professiona! classes, who head the 
list as the tallest of adult sales, attain the high 
average of 5ft, 9.14. Next on the list come the 
males of all classes of the United States, and a 
minute fraction behind them come the English of 
all classes, Hence we may conclude that, taken 
right through, the English and American races 


| are approximately of the same height. Most 


European nations average for the adulé male 
5ft.6ia,; but the Austrians, Spaviards, and 
Portuguese just fall sbort of this standard, 





GEMS. 


No man can give his best service where he has 
not first given hia heart, 

Tuers is only one real failure io life possible 
and that is not to be true to the best ove 
knows. - 

Every now aud thea a man’s mind is 
stretched by a new idea or sensation, and never 
shrinks back to its former dimensions, 

Br courteous of gesture, and affable to all 
men, with diversity of reverence according to 


the dignity of the person, There is nothing | 


He who 
endeavoure to please must appear pleased, and 


he who would not provoke rudeness must not | acientifie methods, are.of emoli sapld.growsh, that 


| three months from the time of sowing the seed 


practise it, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Setvace with Eacs.—One k of spinach, 
picked and carefully washed until cleau, cook in 
boiling water about half an hour, or until tender, 
Turn into a colander, and let cold water run 
through it. Drain dry and chop fine. TV ifteen 
minutes before serving put into a shallow atew- 
pan a large tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a aaltspoonful of pepper and a saltspoon- 
ful of nutmeg. When melted, add the spinach, 
and place where it will become very hot. When 
served turnip into a round vegetable dish gar- 
nished with bard boiled eggs, cut lengthwiee, 


Corp Capinet Puppine.—-Butter and sugar 
eix small earthen cups, small teacups will do, as 
they do not appear on the table, Fill item about 
half full of ‘lady fingers” cut in dice aud mixed 
evenly with two tablespoonufuls of currante and 
one of candied citron cut in the thinnest bits, 
Prepare a custard of a pint of cold xnilk, three 
eggs and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
the mixture with one quarter of the yellow rind 
of a lexnon, and pour the custard gradually on the 
pieces of * lady fingers” in the mould, so that it 
will be absorbed. Set the cups ia boiling water 
avd let the pudding bake forty minutes. Set 
them away to get coid, and then put them on the 
ice, Whea they are well chilled serve them with 
asauce of whipped cream, Add two heaped 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, sifting it in, 


| Continue to beat au:! add slowly half a cup ora 


wineglass of maraschino or sherry if more conve 
nient, Serve the puddings on a low crystal 
platter, each surrounded by the whipped cream 
sauce. Sprinkle over the cream a teaspoonful of 
bright green candied angelica cut in bita and a 


teaspoonful of candied cherries cut in quarters. {| and odourless fame, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


noe 


Ir is said that a certain Swedish copper mine 
has been worked without iaverruption for eight 
hundred years. 

Eco scissora are a recent invention, They 
neatly take. off the of a boiled egg, and 
enable a person to quickly get at the contents, 

CYOLOMBTERS are in use on public carriages in 
Berlin, Leipsic, and Dresden. They record the 
exact amount of miles travelled, aud the legal fare 
of the occupants. ‘ 

Every guest at a Norwegian wedding brings 
the bride a present. Ia many parts a keg of 
butter is the usual gift, and ifthe marriage takes 
place in winter salted or frozen meat is offered, 

A ton of Atlantic water, when evaporated, 
yields eighty-one pounds of salt ; a ton of Pacific 
water, seventy-nine pounds ; the water of the 
Dead Sea, more than twice as much—-187 pounds 
to the ton, 

Ix China the “Rules for War” which even 
now are used in governing the troops in the 
field are some 3,000 yeara old, One of these 
rules curiously enjoins the Celestial soldier to 
“Spread in the camp of the enemy voluptuous 
nmausical airs, so as to soften his heart.” 

Hisstnc “is out) of order in the House of 
Commons, The rule against such an indecent 
display of feeling dates back to 1604, when it was 
decided that “whosoever hisseth or disturbeth 
any ran in his speech shall answer for it at the 
Bar as 3 breach fof order and contempt of the 
House,” 


A portaBLE crematory for military purposes is 
to be introduced into Continental armies. [1 
has the appearance of an Army baking-oven, but 
is much higher and heavier, and is drawn by 
eight horses. Ib is intended for the disposal of 
the bodies of soldiers killed in battle, so as to 
avoid the danger of epidemics from the burial of 


| great numbers of men, 


Fiowers which formerly took years to produce 
from seed can now be in a few. monthe, 
Carnations can now be had in three months from 
the time of sowing. Poelyanthuses, assisted by 


one has a charming little bush covered with 
dainty white and pink flowers. 


Tux Boer woman is dingy in colouring, clumsy 
and slovenly in person, rarely seen outside the 
roud hovel which forme the Transvaal farv- 
house, or, whea travelling the tiny tilt of the 
waggon, Her only functions and interests in life 
consist in brewing coffee, baking bread, and rear- 
ing many children of 20 much the came pattern 
that unexpected maternal intelligence musi be 
needed ‘o distinguish the individual members 0! 
the brood, 


In Iceland to cook food in the geysers is o 
regular portion of the tourist programme. Tea is 
infused with water from the Great geyeer, and 
trout are boiled in the Blesi, or hot water pond, 
which suddenly ceased to erupt after the Skaptar- 
Jokull convulsion of 1784, require to be 
immersed for about twenty minutes to be cooked 
toaturn, Inthe Yellowstone a story is told of 
a fisherman, who, haying caught a fine trout, 
merely turned on his heel, and without taking 
his captive off the line plunged it into # poo! of 
hot water, from which in a short time he drew it 
ready for his meal, 


Tax time-honoured scheme of © rolling 
up a piece of paper and using ib for a lighter 
has been utilised by an inventor in the manufac- 
ture of matches. The invention promises to 
revolutionise match mann g, and is parti- 
cularly timely because the wood for thie purpose 
is constantly growing scarcer and more costly. 
The new matches are considerabiy cheaper than 
wooden matches and weigh much less, The 
sticks of these matches conaist of al rolled 
together on the bias. ‘The paper is rather strong 
and porous, and when immerged in a solution of 
wax, stearin and similar substance, will easily 


stick together aud burn with » bright, smokeless 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ancuiz.—Str Christopher Wren. ! 


Pp, W.—Ante’ eggs are the most euitable food. 

Yaxxes.—Kt is impossible to estimate ite value, | 

Quanten.— 20th Decemder, 1870, was a Thursday... 

L. M. N.-Such recommendations are mever given, 

Tionty.We Know of nothing that would anawer. 

¥prTn.—That fe a. question on which opposite opinions 
axe held, 

jacro—They ste Row mere curloeities, of no 
pecuniary valine, ; 

Sim Wartxr.—To double the rent, the same notice as 
oq iit must be given. i 

Oxe 1x Trovern-—Corsut a soliciter, fret aking 
ebat his charge would be. ? 

Craupe Meusorrs:—You must adbere to the contract | 
or stand the consequences, 

Lovis D'Or. —Leulw d'or is a French gold coin, fret 
str ick under Loufe XILL, in 1641, 

Timorny.—Eixperta say that no vottle has been’ in- 
vented that will meet the demand. 

Sisten-IN-LaW.—The Deceased Wite's Bister DJ) is 
retrospective as it stands at present. ; 

Finest Covsrm+T fa no legal or ecclesiasts 
hindrance to the e of cousins. 

tf. M. S.—You need the aid of a 
bad experience in affections of the 

Exaivs.--Ié was Lord Ry who wrote, “1 awoke 
cue morning and found famous." : 

Distress.—The widow one-third, the rema{nder 
velng divided equally among the children, — 

Aurrrious,Our advice to you fs to confine yourself 
to the one pursuit you have chostin to adopt, 

Q. T.—No such qarriages are performed at Gretna 
Green ; and, if they were, they would not be legal. 

Donce.—By: year whose number is divisible by 
four is a leap year except the century years (1900, &e ), 


Z 


saicilan who has 


Bios Rosa.—Blashing can only be cured by mixin 
as much as posatble in society ; it originates int hereon. 
noes, 


Goop Foras—It fs imperatively necessary that one 
= ~_ attending an evening party in resp< nse to an 
nvitation. 


TravsicnoRK.—It is. mob. coneidered good form to 
invite a Joung lay to dance if you have not been intro- 
uuced to A : ‘ 

W. ¥.—You may buy at any stationer’s a printed 
form of indenture, which may be filled up without the 
ald of a lawyer. +} 


0, H.—A teaspoonful of the best powdered charecal 
taken occasionally in a smd glass of water will help 
to sweeten the breath, ‘ 


iwok.—A young man may give flowers, books or 
music to a lady, but nothing else is allowed, by the 
strictest rules of etiquette, 


One wao Waxts To Know.—There is not new sor 
has there ever been an artificial egg in imitation of the 
ustural product of the hen, 


Rover.—In a0 complicated a case-as you desaribe it 
would be safér far to consult @ veterinary siryeon than 
to rely on any ordinary remedies. 

Anxious Trquimen.— @ for a profit necesst- 
tates some Httle capital, and we wovld uot advisé you 
to attempt market gardening without it. : 

Jznnie.—" Jennie” certainly ought to be pronounced 
a8 epe led, but so many liberties are taken with names 
that ove can merely follow the prevailing custom, 


Rt. K.—Slice one and a half ounces of root into a pint 
tnd a half of water, bof) and slowly evaporate down te 
apint; drink ws much or as little of ifas you like, 


Mzamarp,—The n isa tothe scal 
cleely as any ahee ak ta: b Pile witbed in ui a 
bit of sponge; sweeten the oll with some periume, ‘ 

Sweer Sevan —The letters B.8.V.P. which you 
ind upon the card’ are the initials of French words, 
which being translated means “ Reply if you please,” 

Kk. H-~-The name Pius wad first given to the 
Emperor Antoninus Titus, who from thi¢ time, 4.n. 193 
we called Antontous Plug on account.of his piety and 
virtue, ; 

PesTznen.—Rats are exceedingly cunning, but they 

‘e seldom able to resist @ bait which bas bad oil of 
‘nisee? brushed (not fingered) upon it, and laid ina 

2ge trap. 


Uspau LVER.—Red enow has fallea in resigns pisces, 
usally eolonted by voleanie dust, cometimes owing ite 
nuplexion to vegetable colour; there is nothing 
mysterious about it, =~ 
_ Unwititxe,—Why not avoid the invitation by some 
» soit tarn of the conversation, op, HE ale te mes poate, 
sally say that you are not at all interested 'n the 
plaice or people mentioned. 

Musiovs.—Some previous knowledge is required, and 
the students must provide themmebvas with the tastra- 





into all crevices, 


“will be found in Sir Walter Scott’s poem of ‘‘ The Lay of 


Dor.— Miserere (Lat., have mercy), isthe name opnet 
to ee oe psalan, which commences in the Vulgate 
wo 


with yed as a penitential hymn 
at ali times, during Lent, 
Noxa.—Strawberrles are often served in America with 


orange juice. Cover the berries with sugar and the 
ine ern pet min ar Let them chill in the refrigera- 
por for half-an-hour, and serve with powdered ice. 

“F. B.’ Aqueduct” means literally a water con- 
cuetor ; the Roman. ‘diusducts were opon channels, 
aimenunty and 4 lang 
channels, ne 


Prrt’s Moraxn,—We should have advise! you to let 
the lad stay ; one-who has ao littic attachment to home 
aa ha seotns to possess ig all the better for being dis- 
Pe gr they barracks for a few years; do not buy 


Fam, Far awd Fonry.—It is never a safe thing to 
attewpt to reduce ee oe ee use of drugs or any 
ee <2 remedy,” lon should in ail cases be 
carefully studied in order. to dectde upon the nature of 
the cure likely to suit the special case. 


Ba.itx.—One coffee cup of sugar—powdered—two 
largo ta nfuls of butter rubbed into sugar, 
pepe oe lf cups of flour, speene ® by 
sweet cream, one-half of soda, Bake q 

in small tins, and eat while fresh and. warn, 

Apstainrr.—When s glass is as full as ii possibly can 
be of liquor, the aurface of the Hyuid is slightly convex, 
and the centre lies higher than the brim. ino view 
this fact such 2 5 OS eat because the 
liquor bumps up, or protrudes in the die, 

Lavy Liniax.—Let Nature follow her own quiet 
course ; ahe knows best what kind of attractions will 
most become you. You can assist her, but do not 
attempt to thwart her; for if you do, she will be sure to 
revenge hereclf upon you throvyh your good locks, = - 


ONE YEAR. 


Tnto the gold of sunset, 
Under a summier eky, 
Over the waves we glideJ, 
She whom [ loved and I. 


Slowly we moved o'er the watere, 
Never a word we spoke; 

Only the musics! ripples 

The magica! silence broke. 


The glory all had faded 

Which the eky af sunset wore, 
And the stars shone out above us 
Ere we turned toward the shore. 


One year ago we glided 

Together o'er the wave, 

Last night when the moon was shining, 

I stood alone by her grave. et 


A Youne Coox.— Wash, and cut or mash slightly, one 
cup of strawberries. Beat the whites of two eggs atilf 
add two heaping tablespoon{uls powdered eugar an 
the berries, and beat until very thick and stiff. Pile it 
lightly on a glass dish, and serve with delicate white or 
sponge cake, 


A. W.—Wash the young rhubarb, and cut inte pieces 
about an inch long. Do not peel it. Weigh, and to 
each pound allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Put all in @ por lined kettle, bring slowly to a 
boil; then boil and stir constantly for three quarters 
ofan hour. Put inte jars or tumblers, and tie closely. 


Pxrqomrrs.—Oarda are left when the person 

ed upon is not at home. ere is a very pleagant 
custom of leaving cards when one’s friends are ill or in 
trouble. Do not ask for the family, but merely hand 
the card to the servant. This te 1 delicate way of 
éxpressing sympathy, and one that is always apyie- 


Worniry Hovsewire.—To sorape the wall thoroughly; 
remove all '* bel " behind which the vermin lurk, 


then go over the w with a strong solution of corro- 
sive sublimate, avery deadly poison ; chemist will say 
how much to a pafl of water; Ccarbolic acid would do as 
well, but leaves 3 solution must be got 


X,—The lines quoted are as follows: 
'' That day of wrath, that droadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall bo the sinner's stay, 
' How he meet that dreadful day?” 


the Last Minstrel.” 


Tiuxy Trt.—If you cap, tempt him tote a trap such ag 
setting ove or two jam crocks half full of water, which 
often serve well as they appear to be thirsty souls; or 
you can try plaeing oatmeal in a box, over which place | 
& perforated Md. may be roade of paper, and tied 
firmly down. The orations must be large enough 
to let the cricket in. 

Witror Maw.—To three oupiils of fresh buttermilk 
add a te of salt, the same of soda dissolved tu 
hot water: one tab’ onful of engar, and « beaten 
egg. Make a batter by atirring in two cupfuls of 

ham flour,“and.one of white flour, and bake on a 
t and well-greased griddle. No dyspepsia or ecvema 


Souxaxy Boots.--You can stop the squeaking of the 
soles of your boots by soaking them either with oil or 
water; the latter is handier, but not so acceptable to 
the wearer of the hoots; a partial remedy is ofter 
pepicug by driving wooden pegs at intervals across 
the sole, 


Y. U. T.—Take a quarter of an ounce of shellac and a 

+ quarter of a pint of methylated spirit, placo those 
in tein a glass bottle, and cork. BSheko the 

bottle well, and keep it in a warm place for a few days. 

Pour off the clear figid and apply it to the brass with a 

camel's hair brush, The brass should be well cleaned, 
alished, and also, if possible, heated before the varnish 
$ applied. 


Doria —Firet of all wash the drawers with soap on a 
bit of flannel, so as to get all dirt and grease off, then 
having dried them thoroughly with a cloth let them 
stand for a night; next day go over thom with hot 
linsced oil upon a piece of fisanel, rubbing well in ; 
follow with dry bot flannel, rubbi®y steadily for some 
time ; if this does not give satisfactory result then there 
must be repolishing, 

RequcaR Reaprr.-~-Put two tablespoonfule of sugar 
into a small saucepsn, aud stir it over the fire till it 
boils, then it will get yellow ; keep stirring till it gets 

dark brown, almost like treacle. Then remove it 
from the fre; pour in one small teacup of water; put 
on the fire and etir till if botls again, and it is ready 
when the sugar ts dissolved. it keeps quite well, This 
is used for colouring stews, soup, wines, £0. 


Svux.—Two Jarge breakfast cups of milk and water, 
quarter pound ground rice, one large tablespoonful of 
sugar ; put on mtik and water to boil, then sprinkle 
tu the ground rice and stir constantly ti)] it boils about 
ten minutes and becomes thick ; then stir in the sugar 
and put in a wet shape to get cold ; milk and water is 
more easily digested than mil alone, and if this te 
used with jam or stewed frait there can be nothing 
— for summer, as rice corrects now fruit and vege- 

en, 


Vr to Datre.—Woeeh therm in warm water and melted 
soap; no soda or washing powder. in the rinsing 
water put a little vinegar; it may brighten the colour, 
and willdo no harm, Then make starch ; three tabic- 
spoons of starch and one large teacup of cold water 
mix smoothly. Then putone teaspoon of melted aap 
and half teaspoon of borax in the cup, and mix it wit 
halt the teacupful of hot water; put this in and mir, 
Wash your fronts in this, and wring out; rub a little, 
one clap; then iron with a nice hot iron on boti 
sides, 


Two Reapers.—Put one pound of brown sugar and 
two tablespoonfuls of water iutoa pan well rubbed with 
good fresh butter. Setit over a slow fire and boil til 
the sugar has becomes a smooth thick ryrup, then stir 
into it half a pound of butter, and boil for Lalf an hour. 
When sufficiently boiled, it may be tested by dropping 
some on 4 plate, and if it dries hard and can te easily 
removed the toffy is ready for flavouring. Wor this 
ved ag add twenty or thirty drops ef essence of leraop. 

‘our the toffy into a wide well-buttered dish. It 
or not be less than balfan inch thick. Time, one 

our, 


Yanxen,—For iced coffee, put six heaping table 
spoonfuls of powdered, coffee—Java ard Mocha, mixed 
into a Freuich coffee pot, pour one quart of bo!ling water 
over the coffee, When it bas leached through turn it 
out into a hot quart cup and pour it over again, eo it 
leaches through the second time. Pour the coffee into 
a freezer, sweeten to taste and add one pint ef rich 
cream. Pack the freezer with chipped ice, and when 
the coffee ts cox gealed, take a large punch bow!, iuto it 
put a good-sized plece of ice. Pour the ire zen coffee 
over this aud cover the whole with whipped cream t 


amall egg-shell china cups. 


An Avmnixo ReapEeR.—1. The varnish muet firet be 
rubbed off with smooth pumice stone, going carefully 
all over the surface ; then apply a coat of warm melted 
size with a clean, flat brush, such as whitewashers use ; 
it is then ready. 2. Take, say, balf-a-quartern of flour, 
put it into a pail with about an ounce of powdered 
alum ; mix it np into a smooth, +t ff b«tter, with a little 
warm water; have ready a large saucepan of boiling 
water; pour if over the paste, stirring well all the time 
or it will be lumpy ; if properly done it will thicken as 
the boiling water pours over it, but if it does not 
thicken set it over the rs for_a few minutes, stirring 
well all the time, or it will burn ; when well thickened 
throw a dash of cold water over it to prevent ekiuuing 
use rather thim on the paper, and very even: do no: 
delay with each piece, the longer the paste lies on fi 
the more fragtle it will become. 


hoon depth of three inches. Serve with a silver ladle ir 
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OUR FRIEND JONES STUPIDITY. 


My wife says, and she says it with a snap that 


never, never again will the Joneses get an invita- | 


tion to eat at our house. And when she once 


makes up her mind to anything she sticks to it | 


like shoemaker’s wax to a bit of woollen cloth. 
You see the Joneses, man and wife, were old and 
intimate friends of ours. We lived within a stone’s 


throw of each other for many years, and were as | 
As to our worldly estate, we | 
were about on a level, in very moderate circum- 


thick as treacle, 


stances. Between two and three years ago Jones’ 
employers sent him to America on some business 
errand ; he would not tell us what. A fortnight 


since he turned up at home and gave out that he | 


| ball through one’s head. 


had made a trifle of money for himself while he 
. Was away. 


Last Tuesday we had them to dinner ; the best | 
And it was a good | 
Yet socially it was a | 
| She had no heart disease, anyway. Her complaint 


dinner my wife could get up. 
one, if I do say it myself. 
failure. In the old times Jones had the appetite 
of a cab-horse. 


the very dishes that used to be his favourites. As 
my wife pressed him to taste this or that, he | 


thanked her politely, but he didn't eat. Mrs. Jones 


apologised for her husband, and said he had been | 


ailing somewhat since his return from America. 


So the dinner ended in disappointment, and the | 


Joneses went home early. ‘‘ Poor Jones is ill,” 
said I. “No,” said my wife, ‘‘he isn’t ill. He's 
proud. He thinks his old friends aren’t good 
enough for him ; that’s where it is. He’s rich, and 
we are poor, and —-—” 
1 oke down and cried, and I went out for a con- 
solation smoke. ’ 

And yet, bless your soul |—wait a moment, how- 
ever. If Jones had been perfectly frank and said, 
“Tam notthe man I was. [ lived high in America, 
and I’m all gone to pieces with inflammator 
lyspepsia, and this splendid dinner will half kill 
me if I eat it,” 
pulled through without a break. 
Say it? 


Why didn’t he 


Here is alady who doesn’t hesitate to tell us her | 
“T once | 


experience with that wretched ailment. 
enjoyed my victuals,” she says, “‘as much as any- 
body, but now I fairly loathed the smell and sight 
of them. I ate only because I was compelled to 
do it to keep myself alive. But it did me no good 


after all; it didn’t seem to give me an atom of | 
I always got a dreadful pain in the | 
chest after eating, and in the left side too, just | 
| walls of Troy.’ 


strength. 


around the heart. 
never remembe 


This was in June, 1887. I 
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Now he picked and winced over | 


The worried woman here | 


If he had said that we should have | 





having such feelings before. It | 


| was a warm and beautiful month, June was, that 


year. It was Jubilee year, and we had weeks 
without any bad weather at all. ‘Yet it was the 
saddest, heaviest, gloomiest summer of my life. 

“Sometimes, when all nature was rejoicing, 
a feeling of faintness would come over me as 
though I were about to sink into the earth. With 
the singing of birds in the air overhead I walked 
weakiy and tremblingly as though the world were 
filled with weariness and woe. The pain at my 
heart grew so much worse that I was frightened 
to think that | might have heart disease.” 

Note the way Mrs. Barker says this, as though 
“heart disease” were as surely fatal as a pistol 
We cannot blame her, 
for she did not know that,compared with other 
organic disorders, what we call “heart disease” 
not only rarely kills any one, but seldom causes 
any serious inconvenience, Yet such is the fact. 


was stomach disease-—dyspepsia—something worth 
being afraid of ; a malady that pains and kills. 

F pean doctors,” she continues, “ but they 
proved unable to relieve me. Sometimes a little 
better, then worse, but never well; and hardly a 
day free from pain. I suffered for riearly three years. 
In March, 1890, I was so reduced and miserable 
that the doctor held out no hopes of my recovery. 
One day a neighbour, Mrs. Wall, was fetched in, 
as my husband and others were so very anxious 
about me. 

“She said she had suffered once in the same 
way, and after trying all sorts of medicines had 
been cured by Mother Seigel’s Syrup. We sent at 
once to Mrs. Steel, the family grocer in Aire Street, 
for a bottle. After taking it for a few days I felt 
better, and by keeping on with it I soon felt like 
eating, and my food sat comfortably on my stomach 
and gave me strength. It will be enough to saj 
that after this I never looked back. In a month | 
was feeling better and stronger than I had (for 
years. The disease that had come so near sending 
me to the grave was cured. Since then, if I ail 
anything, Mother Seigel’s Syrup never fails to set 
me right. (Signed) Mary Barker, Island Court, 
Knottingley, Yorkshire, April 16th, 1895.” 

Why Mr. Jones didn’t mention his illness at our 
dinner I don’t know. He admitted it afterwards 
to me, and was cured by Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
Still, my wife hasn’t forgiven -him. “ Happy,’ 
says Homer, “are those who died under the high 
Happier yet, say I, are those 
who live and can eat what is set before them. 





